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NovEMBER has been a month of almost unrelieved gloom from 
every point of view. We can only hope that recent events may 
exercise a sobering effect on irresponsible states- 
manship, and give pause to politicians whose 
thoughtlessness is immeasurably more dangerous 
to the body politic than the wildest talk of our street-corner tub- 
thumpers. Owing to the folly of those who refused to listen to 
reason, and insisted on perverting the Peace Conference from its 
proper function—namely, making peace with a beaten enemy—the 
whole Treaty of Versailles is in jeopardy, and there are rumours 
of future wars if not their absolute certainty. By flying in the 
face of all experience and trying to do everything at once, though 
the business in hand was sufficient to slake the ambitions of any 
moderate megalomaniac, the “ Principal Allied and Associated 
Governments,” as they christened themselves, ran a serious risk 
of achieving nothing, and of having to do the whole work of the 
Peace Conference over again. Governments never confess their 
blunders—if knowledge is not their forte, omniscience is assuredly 
their foible—but in the face of the ascendancy conceded in Paris 
to the Americans it is not now open to any of the Big Four to treat 
the American Senate’s rejection of the Second Treaty of Versailles 
as an immaterial incident, which leaves matters very much where 
they were, and merely casts upon America’s associates the duty 
of taking up the burden over which she has faltered. Owing, it 
must be admitted, in the main to the weakness of Downing Street 
-—which by steadfastly co-operating with France and Italy would 
have served everybody, especially the United States—the Covenant 
of the League of Nations was allowed to be superimposed upon 


the Peace Treaty and to cripple many of its provisions on the 
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fond and foolish assumption that such was the condition of 
American co-operation in upholding the settlement. In the 
event, the League of Nations—despite its American origin— 
became as a red rag to a bull to enough American politicians to 
cause the defeat of the whole Treaty, which without the League 
would have been ratified. So far as the United States is con- 
cerned, Europe is left with nothing, neither the League, which 
was alleged to be the apple of every American’s eye but proved to 
be an apple of discord, nor the Treaty, which was transformed to 
secure America’s support and to meet the vagaries of her President. 
This highly disagreeable development is rendered inconceivably 
more dangerous to civilization by the British Prime Minister’s 
unconscionable attitude towards Russia, which has probably dealt 
a heavier blow to peace than the recalcitrancy of the Senate. 
Indeed, it may be said without any risk of exaggeration that 
should Mr. Lloyd George succeed: in throwing a Bolshevik Russia 
into the arms of impenitent Germany, another great war has 
been rendered so inevitable that the only doubtful question is its 
exact date. Can we wonder, as we gaze upon the ruin of the 
brilliant victory of 1918 and note, on the one hand, an America 
that rejects any and every international obligation, and a Russia 
that is to be left ‘to stew in her own juice,” that there should 
be a distinct and menacing revival of militarism in Germany, or 
that Hindenburg and Ludendorff are once more in the picture ? 


It is always easy to be wise after the event, and every one must 
now realize that our British League of Nations enthusiasts made 
a painful blunder from their own point of view in 
launching their recent propaganda, of which Lord 
Robert Cecil has been the central figure. In this 
wicked world good intentions are by themselves inadequate to 
produce the desired results. Some knowledge of men is necessary 
for men of affairs, and in foreign politics knowledge of foreigners 
is indispensable. Because Americans speak the same language 
as ourselves, our Right Honourables, few of whom have so much 
as seen New York, perversely persist in treating the United States 
as though it were inhabited by Englishmen who happen to live 
on the other side of the Atlantic, and whom they credit with 
entertaining towards Great Britain, as a quasi-““ Mother Country,” 
the same amiable feelings that animate her towards them. There 
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could be no more childish delusion ; but in excuse for those of our 
statesmen who have never crossed the Atlantic, it must be said 
that the very few among them who have “ done the States ” are 
no wiser, as may be gathered from the series of well-meant but 
thoroughly mischievous speeches of the Lord Chief Justice of 
England, who since his return from his Washington Mission has 
habitually given British audiences a completely false impression 
of the American attitude towards John Bull. Naturally, when 
speaking in our midst in the genial after-dinner atmosphere of 
City banquets, American Ambassadors are wont to expand into 
emotionalism. In such moods, being human, they say things 
which doubtless they feel at the moment, but which have no 
reference to realities. The outstanding and governing feature of 
Anglo-American relations is, as has been frequently pointed out 
in the National Review, the unreasoning suspiciousness of the 
American masses of everything British. Those of our Right 
Honourables as have any perception of this elementary fact seek 
to discount it as a foreign importation into the United States, 
either from Germany or from Ireland. Some simpletons imagine 
that American Anglophobia would be extinguished the moment 
we capitulated to Sinn Fein or one of its variants under their 
numerous aliases. But such cowardice could only develop dislike 
into contempt, which is by far the most dangerous sentiment that 
one country can cherish towards another, though, unfortunately, 
this truism has not yet been assimilated by those unworthy 
Britons who exhaust themselves in apologizing for our existence 
as a Great Power. 


Ir were wiser to recognize the fact, with all its consequences, that 
nothing we can say or do will disarm an ingrained national pre- 

: judice, which can only wear out with the lapse of 
a time, as the people of the United States acquire 

rejudice : : 

some knowledge of international problems, such 
as has been driven into our insular selves by the hardest of all 
taskmasters. Most of our public men, in their misdirected zeal 
and lack of imagination, go the wrong way to work to overcome 
Transatlantic dislike, believing, as they do, that “ Anglo-Saxon ” 
gush will solve all Anglo-American problems, though it notoriously 
acts as a tonic to Anglophobia. Captain Mahan, who was a wise 
and good friend of both nations, once remarked to the present 
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writer: “ If only our two countries would frankly recognize that 
they are foreign nations, and not expect too much of one another, 
there is no reason they should not remain good friends.” We 
have borne this aphorism in mind ever since we heard it, and 
have endeavoured to live up toit. Americans, it must be admitted, 
expect little or nothing of Great Britain except craft and guile, 
and detect Machiavellism where there is none; Britons, on 
the other hand, treat them as though they were “a nation of 
idealists,”’ and are stupefied when they fall short of the character- 
part attributed to them by the post-prandial orators of the Pilgrims’ 
Club and the English-Speaking Union. The present tragic fiasco 
of the League of Nations only serves to confirm the wisdom of 
Mahan, who, had he been alive, would have joined forces with 
President Roosevelt in trying to save the United States and 
Great Britain from a perilous movement which promised ab initio 
both to spoil the Treaty and to imperil the subsequent peace. 
This is exactly what has happened, but worst of all is the gratuitous 
misunderstanding that has arisen between our two nations, which 
have sufficient difficulties of their own without inventing extra- 
neous ones. It cannot be said too often that there was no audible 
mention of any League of Nations in this country or in any 
European country so far as we know—unless it be Germany, where 
Herr Erzberger had written a book emphasizing the advantages 
of such a development from the enemy’s point of view—until 
President Wilson startled the world by proclaiming the League 
to be the predominant issue. Thereupon British orators and 
British journalists joined in the hue and cry, encouraging the 
notion that under the egis of “this mighty instrument for good ” 
the world would imbibe “ Anglo-Saxon ideals” and everybody 
would live happily ever afterwards. But even when enthusiasm 
was at its highest on Front Benches and in newspaper offices, 
and “ our own correspondent” in New York or Washington was 
daily misleading his readers as to the sentiment of the United 
States, there was no appreciable response or popular belief in 
the League of Nations either among Englishmen or Englishwomen. 


THERE was necessarily reaction from war strain, and some toying 
with the Millennium by dreamers and intellectuals, while astute 
Pacifists fastened on the Wilsonian panacea as a lever for dis- 
armament in general, especially the disarmament of Great Britain. 
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But our people never lost their heads and remained compara- 
tively unmoved towards “an American fad,” which it was 
- . assumed from President Wilson’s declarations held 
AnAmerican .._ ; ; 

Fad” a similar place in the affections of the American 

masses as, say, the Prohibition movement, which at 
one time was running like prairie-fire from San Francisco to 
New York, only to peter out in this country under the nickname 
“ Pussyfoot.”’ General Smuts and Lord Robert Cecil, it is true, 
espoused the Wilsonian creed with all the fervour of acolytes, 
while the silence of more sceptical British Ministers contributed 
to the legend which ultimately killed the League in the United 
States—namely, that it was dear to the heart of John Bull, and 
should therefore be viewed with suspicion. Its one valid recom- 
mendation to the average man in the Old World was that if the 
Allies adopted the Covenant the United States would stand by 
any treaty to which the President affixed his signature, and which 
he was allowed in a large measure to shape; without the League, 
we were told, there was no hope of the Allies securing any measure 
of American support for the settlement. We are now ina position 
to appraise the judgment of those who thus argued, and allowed 
Mr. Wilson to obstruct almost every effort to make a decent and 
durable Peace, which would, at any rate, secure Europe against 
any recurrence of the Pan-German peril. We should like to 
know what our thoughtless statesmen imagine they have to show 
as compensation for their capitulation almost all along the line to 
Presidential pretensions. It now transpires, what was shrewdly 
suspected at the time, that although Mr. Wilson was habitually 
accorded the place of honour at the Peace Conference, and frequently 
treated as a demigod, as a matter of fact he was the weakest 
vessel among the assembled Plenipotentiaries. Whereas M. 
Clemenceau spoke for France, while Mr. Lloyd George could, 
unfortunately, commit Great Britain, and Signor Nitti effectively 
represented Italy, President Wilson neither spoke nor acted on 
behalf of the United States, being totally unable to “deliver 
the goods” in the shape of Ratification, which France, Italy, 
and Great Britain have alike completed, while the American 
Senate contemptuously tears up the handiwork of a President 
whose European tour is hereafter likely to be regarded as 
the most humiliating episode in the annals of the White 
House. 
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ALTHOUGH Englishmen keenly resent—and their sentiments are 
shared by all Colonials—the monumental follies perpetrated by 
Article 2 our Talking Men ever since the Fighting Men 
retired into the background, and Messrs. Lloyd 
George and Bonar Law replaced Sir Douglas Haig and Admiral 
Beatty as the custodians and champions of British interests, they 
are not entitled to quarrel with the Senate for rejecting the Treaty, 
which was well within its constitutional cognizance, though we 
remain of opinion, which is now general on this side of the Atlantic, 
that it was unfortunate that the Paris Peace Conference should 
have been so ignorant of the American Constitution and nicely 
balanced powers of Executive and Legislature. It was, in the 
first instance, President Wilson’s duty, as a leading authority on 
American constitutional law, to explain his own limitations to 
his confréres, as it was difficult for them to ask him for bis creden- 
tials, though there is no excuse for responsible statesmen ignoring 
Article 2 of the American Constitution : “‘ He [the President] shall 
have power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur.” 
Every cloud, however, has its silver lining. The Senate’s rejection 
of the Treaty has some bright aspects. The League of Nations 
had been made a pretext by false economists for scrapping all 
our national defences at the very moment they have proved 
their inestimable value both to ourselves and to the rest of the 
civilized world, while leading cranks were eagerly anticipating the 
golden moment when they could dismember the British Empire 
and partition our possessions among our fellow-members of the 
League. All this tomfoolery has been cured by the salutary 
douche administered by Senator Lodge. The reputed enthusiasm 
of America for the Covenant was, as we have pointed out, the 
League’s one asset in European eyes and the one argument that 
could only be met by a flat denial. But any one who until the 
last few weeks hinted at a possible fiasco in Washington was 
regarded as little better than a lunatic. If anything was certain 
in the eyes of those who wished to believe it, it was that U.S.A. 
was “a unit’ for the League of Nations, whatever divergencies 
there might be on other aspects of the Treaty. 


Tuat delusion has now disappeared, and the whole Peace must be 
considered de novo, with the bottom knocked out of the League, 
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though the amour-propre of its Parliamentary partisans will not 
allow them to admit as much, and they hasten to declare that 
because America has deserted the sacred cause, 
British efforts on its behalf must be “redoubled” ! 
We gain something else in reaching realities. 1t is common know- 
ledge that Lord Robert Cecil, General Smuts, and their co-Cove- 
nanters were busily working for the early election of Germany 
as a full-blown member of the League of Nations, while Lord Hugh 
Cecil demands that we love everybody, including the Germans. 
It was pretended that the Allies ran no risk in admitting Germany 
to an international club already containing the United States, who 
would always be able to keep the Fatherland in order. It was 
even declared to be a positive advantage to have Germany operat- 
ing in the open instead of driving her to underground and _ back- 
stairs intrigue. As though she ever would, or could, abandon 
intrigue in any shape or form, which is the very breath of her 
nostrils! Nor is the United States any safeguard against German 
machinations inside or outside the League, because the Peace 
Conference taught us that the White House has no more under- 
standing of German mentality and German designs than Downing 
Street. But whatever may have been America’s capacity as a 
Special Constable in restrainmg Germany, this argument for 
admitting the latter to the League goes by the board now that 
America declines to join her own club. Even the eloquence of 
Lord Robert Cecil will scarcely persuade his compatriots to enter 
political partnership with Germany in the absence of the United 
States—still less will he succeed in tempting the French to stultify 
and endanger civilization by putting the Burglar on the Bench. 


Compensation 


ANTAGONISM to Great Britain is so ingrained a feature of American 
Party Politics, and “ tail-twisting”’ so popular a pastime with 
— American Politicians, that we are naturally apt 
to debit this vagary with the deadlock over 
the Peace Treaty in the United States Senate, and the bitter 
opposition to the League of Nations. Anglophobia has been no 
small factor, as already explained. But we misread the situation 
unless we also realize that, besides the traditional sentiment to- 
wards anything John Bull is supposed to favour, there was a 
chronic feud between the Chief Executive and the Legislature, 
which came to a head over this blessed Covenant. The Senate 
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regarded the President as a usurper who was exploiting the Peace 
Conference to encroach on the authority of that body, and to curtail 
its legitimate power of treaty-making. Every one now recognizes 
that he made two egregious blunders—namely, (1) in his partisan 
appeal for a Democratic majority at last year’s Congressional Elec- 
tions, which the voters resented and refused; (2) in excluding the 
Senate, now a predominantly Republican Assembly, from partici- 
pation in the Peace Conference, which he treated as an exclusively 
executive affair that only concerned him and such henchmen as he 
chose to take with him to Paris. This was a challenge that any self- 
respecting Senate was bound to accept, and at which a Republican 
Senate not unnaturally jumped. It is strange that a practical 
politician like Mr. Wilson should have thus played into the hands 
of enemies lying in wait to trip him up. It is unfortunate that 
“ Associated ” nations should be called upon to pay the piper 
of this vendetta, for which common fairness compels us to recognize 
that the President is mainly to blame, and which he embittered 
by public sarcasm at the expense of the hostile Senators. In 
Xepublican circles in America there is also a disposition to criticize 
European statesmen for following the Presidential example in 
ignoring the existence of the Senate. It would have been wiser for 
the Allied and Associated Powers to have established some liaison 
with Senator Lodge and his colleagues on the Foreign Relations 
Committee, but this would have been a delicate operation in the 
face of a President flushed with an overweening sense of his own 
autocracy. 


Wer would not have our readers on either side of the Atlantic 
imagine that we resent the action of the Senatorial majority in a 
quarrel forced upon them. We are not enamoured 
of the League of Nations as expounded by any 
of its apostles. So far from regarding it as a 
prelude to the Millennium, in our view it is bound to breed 
ten quarrels where one sufficed before. It would stir up a 
veritable hornets’ nest all over the world at the expense of 
British Administration, which would be made impossible by 
American politicians working in conjunction with American 
Anglophobes and disgruntled minorities in any of many places 
where Britain holds a Mandate under the League of Nations. 
President Wilson has told us in terms that his most cherished 
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clause of the Covenant is that which enables any Power to interfere 
in any other Power’s affairs. This may be all very well for the 
United States, and may appeal to certain of her politicians, because 
she stoutly declines to touch any Mandate with a barge-pole, and 
therefore runs no risk of interference by outsiders in any territory 
under her control. They would be provided with many pleasant 
picnics at our expense, and we should be constantly haled before 
the International Tribunal. to be set up in Geneva, on which there 
would be a due sprinkling of enemy judges or “ neutrals ” anxious 
to ingratiate themselves with Germany by making themselves 
disagreeable to Great Britain. We can understand the enthusiasm 
the League of Nations arouses among Little-Englanders, who had 
long looked forward to shedding the British Empire, but until the 
Draft Covenant appeared lacked the machinery. We cannot 
understand how any one who is not a Little-Englander can view 
it with any other feeling than misgiving, and we appreciate the 
wisdom which inspired Mr. Hughes's attitude towards the Fourteen 
Points, which more sheep-like statesmen swallowed with more zest 
than they ever showed over the Ten Commandments. If the 
American Senate should rid us of the Covenant we could forget 
the tactics which, for propagandist purposes, induced opponents 
of the Wilsonian League to pretend that it was the Machiavellian 
machination of sinister John Bull. We make no prophecy as to 
probable developments. All that is clear is that the American 
Senate has refused to ratify the Treaty in any shape or form, 
either with or without Reservations. The question will be 
reopened in the new Session, when the Administration will make 
a fresh effort to save the Treaty, which would be ratified any 
day of the week but for the incubus of the Covenant, which 
Senator Knox some months ago proposed to delete. It is not 
exhilarating to be told that decision may be postponed until 
after the next Presidential Election. 


AMONG salutary results of the Washington dénouement will be 
a closer communion between France and Great Britain, whom 
marplots have tried to embroil on relatively two- 
penny-halfpenny questions since the Armistice. Is 
it extravagant to hope that British and French 
statesmanship will take advantage of a crisis which appreciably 
increases the anxieties of all peace-loving Powers by making a 
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serious effort to re-establish their relations with their nearest 
neighbour and most powerful Ally, Italy, on their former firm and 
friendly basis? We are not ashamed or afraid to say that Paris 
and London have both exhibited a painful lack of consideration 
for the susceptibilities of Rome. They have not allowed their 
own countries to gain the full advantage of the admirable French 
and British diplomacy which succeeded in detaching Italy from 
the Triple Alliance at that fateful moment in August 1914. It 
will always remain a feather in the cap of Sir Edward Grey and 
the British Foreign Office—which has received many more kicks 
than ha’pence during the war, and which certainly has been 
discredited by some Amateur Diplomats attached to that unlucky 
Department—that Italy should have been found fighting for 
Civilization against Kultur, seeing that for many years she had 
been the close and intimate ally of the German Emperor, who 
had spared no pains to keep her within the German orbit. In 
pre-war calculations we were compelled to assume that Italian 
Divisions might be added to German Divisions, and Italian 
Dreadnoughts to German Dreadnoughts. The whole history of 
our time would have to be rewritten had the Giolitti policy pre- 
vailed, as seemed at one moment probable when Prince Biilow 
was actually offering the Italians more Austrian territory than 
they could hope to gain in war. We hear much to the detriment 
of “secret”’ diplomacy, but in those days Europe was governed 
by discreet diplomats—who have some advantages over the “ shirt- 
sleeves’ variety—and what mattered most when the life of the 
nation was at stake was that Allied diplomacy should beat 
German diplomacy ; and if wiseacres now tell us that Sir Edward 
Grey paid too high a price for Italy’s intervention at the turning- 
point of the war in 1915, our answer is that no price could have been 
too high except in the eyes of those who were indifferent whether 
we won or lost the war, which is, we suspect, the sentiment that in- 
spires most campaigners against the Treaty of London, by virtue of 
which we gained an Ally essential to the victory of the Entente. 


THE whole Italian problem must now be reconsidered without 
American intervention, and we must laboriously retrace the 
R sderation oY false moves we have made, and, together 

with France, associate ourselves with the legiti- 
mate aspirations of our Mediterranean Ally. More than ever 
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before does the peace of the world depend on the solidarity 
of these three Powers. Italians must not allow themselves 
to be unduly annoyed by the manifestations of a handful of 
Jugo-Slav enthusiasts in the British Press, who represent very 
few persons except themselves. Unofficial Britain desires and 
demands that official England regard Anglo-Italian friendship as 
a cardinal object of British policy. The unofficial British view 
ultimately prevails in Foreign as in Home affairs, and despite the 
Vaticanist cliques in our public offices—who would ruin England 
to please the Pope, and who are partially responsible for any 
Anglo-Italian difficulties that may have arisen—sanity will 
triumph in this case, and Englishmen and Italians will only 
wonder that there should ever have been any cloud over their 
relations. Unofficial British opinion shares the surprise expressed 
by the Spectator: “ We do not understand why the Allies still 
hesitate to admit Italy’s just claim to this thoroughly Italian 
port [Fiume].’’ We appeal to M. Clemenceau to set this matter 
right without any further delay. Downing Street could no longer 
refuse to follow his lead on the ground that “the President 
objects,” which appears to have been the stock British excuse on 
three questions out of four at the Peace Conference. By satisfying 
Italy on a question which was long since settled by Gabrielle 
d’Annunzio, the French Government would be taking a long step 
towards the revival of the Entente between three Great Powers 
whose alliance should be permanent, and who ought to have 
worked together to make a tolerable Treaty, regardless of Trans- 
atlantic interference in questions that Americans have never 
understood, and now never will. Europeans don’t interfere in 
American affairs. Why can’t Americans leave Europe alone and 
confine themselves to those common questions that concern us 
all? It matters not a red cent to “the plain people ” of the Great 
Republic who possesses Fiume. But it matters much to English- 
men and Frenchmen that Italy should enjoy security. 


Tue French President is always a welcome guest in this country, 
none more so than Monsieur Poincaré, who has played a con- 
spicuously honourable and courageous, albeit unos- 
tentatious, part throughout the Great War. Never 
was a visit more timely or more brilliantly successful 
from every point than that of our latest and most distinguished 
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royal guest. There was nothing conventional in his reception— 
no need for the visitor to simulate more cordiality than he felt or 
for us to organize artificial enthusiasm. The whole affair, from 
start to finish, was natural, spontaneous, and popular. As the 
spokesman and representative of heroic France, which is nearer 
and dearer to England than ever before, President Poincaré could 
afford to say what he thought, while his audiences could join in the 
great Anglo-French demonstrations in London and Glasgow 
without any arriére-pensée. Our two nations stand in more urgent 
need of one another than ever before, when the ubiquitous forces 
of International Finance are working overtime to part them. 
In counteracting our local Pacifist and Potsdam Parties, who are 
acting under a mot dordre on behalf of the common enemy of 
mankind, we can all co-operate, and must do so even if it involves 
for some of us some sacrifice of amour-propre. Frenchmen will 
never talk English, nor Englishmen French, and each will be 
surprised and annoyed by the other’s linguistic deficiencies. But 
at least we can be kind towards one another’s faults, and think 
rather of the many fine national traits which so pre-eminently fit 
these two great peoples to understand and appreciate one another, 
and to lead the Liberal world—using that word in its less narrow 
and more comprehensive sense. French officials of all grades, 
especially in the Foreign Office and Colonial Service, must restrain 
suspicions of England that are only worthy of remote townships 
in the Middle West. Englishmen, on their side, wherever they 
may be, must frankly and unreservedly recognize that France is a 
great Colonial Power, and means to shoulder her share of the 
White Man’s Burden. Because her administrative methods may 
be different from ours, it does not necessarily follow that they are 
past praying for, or that it is any good Englishman’s business to 
obstruct French ‘“‘ mandates.’ There is room for both Powers, 
and their very existence demands that they stand together four 
square to all the winds that blow. In a word, they are mutually 
Indispensable. 


Tue speech in which, after many tergiversations and an amount 
of back-stairs intrigue at which we can only guess, the British 
The Enigma Prime Minister set forth the Russian policy of his 

Government, will ever rank among the most pain- 
ful incidents of the present Parliament. It is impossible to read 
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it without a deep sense of personal shame and humiliation, and a 
feeling that such an exhibition by the national spokesman will 
inevitably be expiated by the country for whom he spoke. There 
surely must be some motive for the amazing course which Mr. 
Lloyd George has steered in international affairs ever since he 
obtained his mammoth majority a year ago, by claiming to be 
“the man who won the war” and the only man who could win 
the Peace. Is it that a not too strong head has been completely 
turned by phenomenal success, and that he has become a megalo- 
maniac who is a law unto himself, and follows nothing but his own 
whim? ‘This may explain the enigma, but we doubt its being the 
correct interpretation. Your megalomaniac, as a general rule, 
is sublimely careless of all consequences, and is no respecter of 
persons. He tramples upon everybody who thwarts him. This is 
the approved attitude of the Superman of whom Prussianized 
Germany has produced prize specimens. It is, however, anything 
but Mr. Lloyd George’s pose. It is true that he contemns the 
Unionist Party and flouts all Unionist opinion, but the Unionist 
Party is nowadays so “ tame ” that it could hardly hope to inspire 
respect in a practical politician. Contempt is anything but Mr. 
Lloyd George’s attitude towards other Parties. He is for ever 
seeking to ingratiate himself with Mr. Asquith and the Wee Frees, 
and is never so happy as when he can quote his former chief on 
behalf of any Ministerial action, or can persuade one of the latter’s 
lieutenants—for example, Viscount Haldane or Viscount Grey—to 
accept some official position, while it is common knowledge that 
he has constantly tempted Mr. Asquith himself to tread the path 
trodden by his quondam followers, the Churchills and the Mon- 
tagus, and join the Coalition. Towards “ Labour,” again, Mr. 
Lloyd George is as obsequious as Mr. Bonar Law is obsequious 
towards him—-he was generally believed in Paris to have brought 
over Mr. Arthur Henderson, Mr. Lansbury, and Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald to help him in drafting the Peace Treaty, while there 
are few things our Prime Minister is not prepared to do to gain 
the applause of Mr. Smillie or Mr. Thomas. Indeed, it would be 
no exaggeration to describe him as a courtier rather than a Super- 
man whenever strikers are about. His colleagues have con- 
siderable difficulty in restraining him from capitulating to any 
demand, however preposterous, presented by Trade Union 
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No doubt the perpetual flattery of Conservative colleagues has 
convinced Mr. Lloyd George that they will submit to anything 

rather than risk a rupture, thus inevitably increas- 
= Eaplene- ing his arrogance towards them and their items. 

But this would scarcely explain the moral support 
he has given Lenin and Trotsky ever since he was detected last 
January in cajoling the French Government into inviting the 
bloodstained Bolshevists to the Paris Peace Conference. There 
must be some motive, some method in such madness. It cannot 
be dismissed as mere “ impulsiveness ” or “ irresponsibility.” It 
is the onl¥ question on which Mr. Lloyd George has been consistent 
and insisfent, though his native timidity has, from time to time, 
deterred jhim from publicly pursuing his design. We believe 
that the ftrue explanation of the riddle lies in the fact of which 
mention has often been made in these pages—namely, that the 
present Prime Minister is even more in the hands of the Jnter- 
national Jew than any of his predecessors. International Jews, or 
their understudies, have been his principal advisers in foreign 
affairs and, au fond, disguise it as they may, the International 
Jew is pro-German. He was largely responsible for Ministerial 
innocence of German designs before the war, and his entire in- 
fluence was thrown in favour of British disarmament during the 
period in which Germany was making feverish preparation. He 
no less favoured British neutrality when, at last, Potsdam put 
aside its Pacifist mask and came out in its true colours in August 
1914. The International Jew could not prevent Germany from 
losing the war, though he made more diplomatic efforts on her 
behalf than we wot of, but at the Peace Conference he had a 
situation after his own heart, and a very active and powerful 
agent of his policy. The Jewish objectives in Paris were three 
in number: (1) to prevent Germany from paying any Ally any 
substantial share of the costs of the war; (2) to hamstring inde- 
pendent Poland by denying it Danzig; (3) to weaken Russia 
so that she should ultimately become a German hinterland. The 
chief British Plenipotentiary—the only one who counted—espoused 
all these causes, to the perpetual wonderment of the French, 
who asked themselves: “ Does Great Britain wish Germany to 
regain in the East all, and more than all, she has lost in the 
West ?”’ 
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Our Premier’s latest performance can but serve to confirm the 
sinister suspicion that some “ Hidden Hand ” has pulled the strings 

of Downing Street and involved Great Britain, and 
Cee ane through Great Britain her Allies, in this unspeak- 
able ignominy. But while fully prepared to shoulder our own 
fair share of guilt, and acknowledging that Mr. Lloyd George took 
the initiative on the Big Four against Poland and against Russia, 
the other Allied and Associated Powers have nothing to boast of. 
They could have stopped the rot at any moment. The outlook 
would be immeasurably less depressing had President Wilson, 
instead of chasing rainbows, confined himself to fulfilling the 
“acid test,” which he declared to consist in the Entente policy 
towards Russia. The latest debate in the House of Commons 
originated in an ominous speech in the Guildhall on Lord Mayor’s 
Day, in which Mr. Lloyd George suddenly revived the ill-starred 
Prinkipo proposition, which optimists supposed to have been 
decently interred, thus indicating that he was still itching for 
pourparlers with the Russian Soviet. This provoked much 
disquietude in the ranks of the Coalition, which found powerful 
expression in an impassioned speech from Colonel John Ward, who, 
fresh from intimate association with the Omsk Government and 
Admiral Kolchak, could not contain his indignation and contempt 
for the policy of abandoning friends who had stood by us, merely 
because they are in difficulties. Colonel Ward’s first-hand 
information concerning Bolshevism and anti-Bolshevism pro- 
duced a great effect on the House of Commons, which was not 
a little concerned to learn that another of its Members, Colonel 
L’Estrange Malone, had been on some mysterious Mission to the 
Bolshevist Government, “ @ la Bullitt,” and had actually brought 
back “ Peace proposals’ from Lenin. The repugnance of Colonel 
Ward and the Press campaign to the policy of “ shaking hands 
with murder,” as it was promptly designated by the Daily Mail, 
gave pause to the Cabinet, and it was only on November 17 that 
Mr. Lloyd George took the House of Commons into his confidence 
and disclosed the full odium of his purpose. 


As Colonel Ward scornfully reminded the House of Commons, 
“We went to Russia for our own purposes. They may have 
been mean and contemptible purposes, because they saved, 
perhaps, hundreds of thousands of our men,” but we could not 
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ignore the past, nor our own definite promises. “The whole of 
the Powers that supported us through the war went to Russia 
to reconstruct the Russian Front, to take off as 
much pressure as possible from our Army and 
their own. We were all out for a selfish purpose— 
to save our men—and we made promises in the performance of 
that duty, and it is rather mean at this time of the day to repudiate 
what we did then.” As regards the ridiculous legends concerning 
Admiral Kolchak, who had been denounced as a reactionary and 
“a dictator,” Colonel Ward could only give his own personal 
impression. ‘ The moment the supreme Governor was appointed 
he appeared in my wagon. He could speak fairly good English. 
1 had never met a dictator, and never dreamt that I might have 
to meet one until I met Admiral Kolchak that night,’ when Colonel 
Ward gave the Admiral “ our democratic view of what a Govern- 
ment ought to be,’ and he read to the House Admiral Kolchak’s 
declaration of policy to the Allies, on the strength of which their 
assistance had been promised last May: “1 make war, not on 
the Russian people, but only on the criminal and mutinous organi- 
zation of the Bolsheviks. Neither vengeance nor persecution is 
my object. ‘Those who have perpetrated no atrocities and com- 
mitted no crime have nothing to fear from me, and all who have 
been forced against their will to help the Bolshevists in their work 
will receive from the Government a complete amnesty.” The 
Admiral stated that he had assu.aed office in order to establish 
“justice and freedom, and to give security and bread to the 
harassed and famine-stricken population. In every place through 
which our armies have passed it has been my wish that justice 
be restored, legal administration and legal rights re-established, 
the law-abiding protected, and the law-breakers punished.”’ 
Admiral Kolchak also declared that he had no intention of retain- 
ing office a single day longer than the interests of the Empire 
demanded. “ As soon as Bolshevism is finally crushed, my first 
care will be to call for a general election and a National Constituent 
Assembly; . . . my desire is that the election should be conducted 
on the basis of universal suffrage. To this Constituent Assembly 
1 shall hand over all my powers in order that it may, without 
coercion, freely decide the future government of my country.” 
Such was the “ reactionary’ who is the bugbear of “ organized 
Labour ”’ and the Wee Frees. 


The Kolchak 
Declaration 
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Arter Colonel Ward’s testimony, of which we have only given 
samples, it would have been impossible for Mr. Lloyd George or 
“Ptander end °=Y other Parliamentarian to attempt any glorifi- 
Vinten” cation of the Bolsheviks, or to denounce their 

opponents as “‘ adventurers ’’~-as Mr. Asquith had 
done in a shameless speech. It was the last thing an astute 
tactician would contemplate ; and the Prime Minister opened his 
disastrous declaration by a wholesale denunciation of the Bol- 
sheviks, of whom he had not a good word to say. There was, he 
declared, general agreement all round the House of Commons as 
to the “ horror’ aroused by “ the principles and the practice of 
the Bolshevist reign in Russia. Their only difficulty is as to the 
best way of dealing with it. The chariot of Bolshevism is drawn 
by Plunder and Terror. It is not a democratic Constitution. 
There is no principle ever laid down by any of my Right Hon. or 
Hon. friends opposite fie. the Wee Frees or the Labour Party] 
which would square with any constitution that the Bolsheviks had 
ever set up.’ Mr. Lloyd George quoted the latest proclamation 
of Bolshevism, which he commended to the British working man, 
because, whatever opinions there might be as to our proper policy 
in Russia, “ it is vital to the security of the country, to its future 
prosperity, that there should be no two opinions as to the prin- 
ciples of Bolshevism and their application.” This proclamation 
imposed compulsory labour on the Russian people in these terms : 
“We raised discipline in the Army. We must now raise Labour 
discipline. Labour Saturdays must be devoted to fuel-work ; all 
instructions connected with the fuel crisis must be carried out, 
not under threat of punishment, but in accordance with the 
promptings of conscience. . .. All causes of delay must be 
punished severely.” As Mr. Lloyd George put it to the Labour 
Members: ‘Ca’ canny is punished in Bolshevik Russia—any 
failure to produce output promptly and in sufficiency. If the 
workmen of this country are under any illusion as to what Bol- 
shevism means, if they are under the impression that it means 
emancipation, all that they have to do is to read the Bolshevist 
proclamation.”” That was a new note in the Prime Minister, 
possibly struck with the object of tempting “ British reactionaries ”’ 
to say, “ After all, there is something to be said for these Bolsheviks, 


who are not such lunatics as we imagined.” 
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Ir might have been supposed that as the head of the British 
Government was so penetrated with a sense of the horrors of 
: Bolshevism, he would at least give British moral 

ss ag support to those gallant and devoted Russians 
who, amid every discouragement, are endeavouring 

to stem the plague. In fighting Russia’s battle against criminal 
lunacy Admiral Kolchak, General Denikin, and General Yudenitch 
are likewise fighting our battle and the battle of every civilized 
Power. They are surely entitled to British, French, and American 
sympathy, all the more as the Governments of all three countries 
recognize domestic “ Bolshies”” as deadly enemies? There was 
no such manifestation in the speech of our Prime Minister, who 
was far keener on a paltry effort to convict Lord Northcliffe of 
inconsistency and to wriggle out of Mr. Bullitt’s damning indict- 
ment of himself—Mr. Lloyd George’s attack on the latter recoiling 
on his own private secretary, Mr. Philip Kerr. We are less 
concerned with these personal vendettas than with the deplorable 
declaration of policy. Our “ obligation of honour,” which he 
acknowledges, to those whom we had invited to risk their lives in 
a common cause merely demanded that we should “ at any rate 
equip them with sufficient material strength to enable them to 
hold their own in the territories where they were fighting.” We 
have discharged that debt both to Admiral Kolchak and to 
General Denikin! “ Our first concern must be for our own 
people, and there is no surer road to Bolshevism than through 
bankruptcy. It was the beginning of the Revolution in France, 
and it had a good deal to do with the Revolution in Russia, 
and . . . we should sink in the same morass as Russia is in now, 
and here sitting as a Government we were bound to take that 
into account.” Then it should have been taken into account at 
an earlier stage, when Mr. Churchill was allowed to pledge our 
honour—as we think he wisely and rightly did—to the anti- 
Bolshevik cause. There is something else that any wise Govern- 
ment would take into account before blowing hot and cold on 
civil war—namely, the danger against which Colonel Ward 
solemnly warns us of raising a mountain of hatred against 
Perfidious Albion in the minds of the 180,000,000 inhabitants of 
the Russian Empire—Bolsheviks against whom we have fought, 
anti-Bolsheviks whom we are to betray—if we allow a treacherous 
Welshman to determine British policy. 
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TuIs was bad enough, and all that is decent in the House of 
Commons shivered as Mr. Lloyd George expounded the policy of 
, perfidy naked and unashamed. But there was much 
Still Worse : ; 
worse to follow. After confusing the issue, in which 
art he is adept, and incidentally giving all possible encouragement 
to Bolshevism by treating it as an irresistible tidal wave that its 
opponents could not hope to withstand—though it is common 
ground that the Bolsheviks are but a minority, and according to 
President Wilson a contemptible minority, of the Russian people 
—the Prime Minister startled and shocked the House of Commons 
by suddenly revealing himself as an old-time Russophobe. It is 
with shame and grief that we quote what he said, but this catas- 
trophic passage has long since gone round the world, to the 
dismay of all our friends and Allies and the delectation of all our 
enemies, who will make more capital out of it than out of anything 
said by a British Minister since Mr. Gladstone’s untoward tribute 
to Jefferson Davis during the American Civil War. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s gaffe is infinitely worse than Gladstone’s, because Great 
Britain is under profound obligations to Russia for her pre- 
eminent services at an earlier and most critical phase of the war. 
Without the pressure of Germany’s “ Eastern neighbour,” Paris 
and Calais might not have been saved at the Marne and at Ypres. 
It is pitiable, when Russia is in the Slough of Despond, that the 
head of our Government should permit himself to speak thus: 
“ Denikin and Kolchak are fighting for two great main objects. 
The first is the destruction of Bolshevism and the restoration of 
good government in Russia. Upon that he [sic] could get 
complete unanimity amongst all the forces, but the second is that 
he is fighting for a reunited Russia. Well, it is not for me to say 
whether that is a policy which suits the British Empire.” It is 
hinted that in relapsing into Russophobia Mr. Lloyd George was 
echoing the opinions of his colleague at the Foreign Office—a 
pre-war Russophobe—but we should hope that Lord Curzon 
nowadays knew better. The inspiration, like much of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s policy, more probably proceeds from some International 
Jew, and it was significant that the speaker—a Radical—fortified 
himself with the authority of the only Jew who ever attained 
the British Premiership. Mr. Lloyd George reminded the House 
of Commons “ there was a very great statesman, a man of great 
imagination, who certainly did not belong to the Party to which 
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I belong, Lord Beaconsfield, who regarded a great, gigantic, 
colossal, growing Russia rolling onwards like a glacier towards 
Persia and the borders of Afghanistan and India as the greatest 
menace the British Empire could be confronted with. I aim not 
on that now,” etc. That it is a tragedy for Russia to be the 
victim of this cruel and cowardly attack while she is battling 
for very life goes without saying. It is no less a tragedy for 
England that sentiments should go forth in her name for which 
she may pay even more dearly than for the kindred folly which 
enabled the same speaker to declare four years ago: ‘* When 
this war broke out we were on better terms with Germany than 
we had been for fifteen years. There was not a man in the 
Cabinet who thought that war with Germany was a possibility 
under the present conditions.” (Mi. Lloyd George, City Temple, 
November 10, 1914.) We have had to pay £8,000,000,000 for 
this pre-war misjudgment of Germany. What will our Premier’s 
post-war attitude towards Russia cost ? 


HowEVER disgusted we may be at Mr. Lloyd George's treatment of 
Russia, we have no right to be surprised. The legend of which he 
enjoyed the benefit during the war has encouraged 
many persons to forget that, just as in 1919 he would 
desert Russia, so in August 1914 he was equally 
anxious to desert France. The silly silence of the Asquithian 
Party is largely responsible for an even exaggerated impression of 
Mr. Asquith’s feebleness when the great decision was demanded 
of him. His main difficulty was his Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who remained so unmoved when Germany went on the warpath 
that during many critical hours and days when the fate of modern 
Civilization literally trembled in the balance, Mr. Asquith dare 
not break with his Pacifist first lieutenant. Mr. Lloyd George 
was at the head of that large majority of Liberal Ministers who 
were in favour of repeating the Gladstonian policy of 1870, and 
leaving France to her fate, i.e. to be destroyed and dismembered 
by Germany. There is no mystery or doubt about the facts, 
which have been publicly confessed by Mr. Lloyd George himself, 
and we suggest that the Press generally should, in justice to the 
ex-Prime Minister, who had great difficulties to contend with, 
publish the present Prime Minister’s own account of those days, 
which he gave to an American interviewer in the early months of 
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the war, when the facts were fresh in his mind and he was anxious 
to prove what a good Pacifist he had been. Here are his words, 
never repudiated: ‘‘If Germany had been wise she would not 
have set foot on Belgian soil. The Liberal Government, then, 
would not have intervened. Germany made a grave mistake.” 
(Mr. Lloyd George in an interview with Mr. Henry Beach Needham, 
Pearson’s Magazine, March 1915.) In other words, had Germany 
attacked France from the east instead of from the north, Liberal 
England would, according to Mr. Lloyd George, have rightly been 
“too proud to fight.” There is no excuse for astonishment that 
a statesman who could arrive at such a conclusion at such a 
moment and deliberately declare it in cold blood some months 
afterwards should to-day advocate the desertion of our only 
friends in Russia when they most need our help. 


As is only natural and indeed inevitable, the statesmanship 
of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers has stimulated 
‘militarism’? in Germany. Had such been the 
object of the White House and Downing Street, 
they could scarcely have proceeded otherwise than 
they did. As we know, these buildings are inhabited by Illusion- 
ists with little practical knowledge of the affairs of the inter- 
national world which they set out to regulate. In dealing with 
a nation of born bullies like the Germans, the one and only policy 
—unless we wished to fight the Great War anew in yet more 
frightful form and with infinitely more appalling results—was to 
teach them that they were a beaten people with no reasonable 
prospect of retrieving the situation, who must pay the full penalties 
of defeat, and drain the cup of humiliation to its dregs. Anglo- 
Saxon politicians pursued a precisely opposite course. They 
discarded the wise counsel of France, who has only too much 
reason to understand the Boche better than casual overseas 
tourists, and evolved a doctrine of their own, which combined 
every fault by setting all the Allies by the ears and encouraging 
the enemy to hope for a reversal of her defeat by leaving the East 
at her mercy. Our Illusionists on both sides of the Atlantic— 
it would be hard to say which was the most unreasonable— 
insisted that they knew better than any one else and would only 
listen to other amateurs. Everything in the nature of an “ expert” 
was taboo. Mr. Morgenthau, the able American Ambassador in 
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Constantinople, had no more say in his province than M. Jules 
Cambon or M. Camille Barrére in theirs, though all three would 
have saved the Big Four from some of their biggest blunders. 
Sir George Buchanan, late British Ambassador in Petrograd, 
and Lord Hardinge, the Permanent Head of our Foreign Office, 
who really know something of European affairs, were equally 
set aside in favour of General Smuts of South Africa, who ap- 
parently looks at every international problem from a Low Dutch 
point of view. Mr. Philip Kerr and Mr. Bullitt were also on the 
ground, though rarely on the spot. Mr. Lloyd George’s advisers 
in the Rue Nitot ran a neck-and-neck race in ineptitude with 
President Wilson’s body-guard at the Hétel Crillon. 


Tue key to Anglo-American policy at the Peace Conference was 
the belief that, with the substitution of a camouflaged Republic 
: at Weimar for the old Kaiser regime, there had 
Tails Down ‘ 1: 
been “a complete change of heart” in Germany, 
who must be taken to the bosom of civilization directly cir- 
cumstances permitted, and but for the fear of public opinion 
in their two countries, President and Prime Minister would 
have accepted General Smuts’s advice “to let bygones be 
bygones ” by forthwith enrolling “ penitent Germany ” as a full- 
blown member of the League of Nations, with all the rights and 
privileges appertaining to that position. But for French opposi- 
tion many other follies would have been perpetrated, the grotesque- 
ness of which are now demonstrable. M. Clemenceau could not, 
however, infuse sense or judgment into his opinionated colleagues 
nor save them from themselves, as may be gathered from the 
deplorable patchwork of the Treaty which, with a spurious appear- 
ance of “ sternness,”’ is in many places almost apologetic towards 
Germany, emphasized as it was by assurances, public and private, 
that there was no serious intention of carrying out those pro- 
visions that she specially objected to, and that the last object 
of the Allied and Associated Powers was to make “the new 
regime ”’ expiate the sins of the old. This was throughout common 
talk in the entourage of President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George, 
and has crept into several of the latter’s speeches on the Peace. 
“Give Germany a chance” is the constant burden of his song. 
He need not worry. Germany will take every chance that comes 
her way and make a few more on her own account. She fully 
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appreciates that American and British politicians are for some 
undiscoverable reason fearful of the victory gained by Allied arms, 
which they have known how to saboter—to use an expressive 
French phrase alleged to have been lately heard on the lips of 
Marshal Foch. As a result of these deplorable diplomatic opera- 
tions, while “ the tails ” of all the Allies have steadily fallen since 
the Armistice the enemy tail has correspondingly risen. It is, 
of course, true that, as always in Peace and War, German propa- 
ganda is ready to exploit to the uttermost any degree of foreign 
folly, the latest phase of which takes the shape of agonizing appeals 
on behalf of German babies from our “ Fight the Famine” 
faction, who, be it remembered, remained comparatively calm 
over the appalling sufferings deliberately inflicted by German 
fathers—with the approval of German mothers—on French 
babies. 


WERE there a substantial substratum of truth in the ery of 
“ Starving Germany ” the whole population must have perished 
said last winter, when we were told the same piteous 
Psa mé _ tale as to their plight that is again with us. There 
y : 
probably are many poor people short of food in 
Germany just now, as in many other countries, though more so 
in the latter—for example, Belgium, devastated France, parts of 
frozen Italy, ruined Serbia, broken Rumania, Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, and Russia. All these communities have a prior claim 
on Allied effort and Allied benevolence, because they are, or have 
been, Allied peoples fighting with us ina common cause. ‘There is 
only too much reason to believe that the “ German famine,” of 
which we hear a disproportionate amount, is manipulated for 
ulterior political purposes—there are certainly a suspicious number 
of “ defeatists”” enlisted in the movement; and as they can 
generally harden their hearts against the sufferings of any of our 
friends, they can hardly expect us to sympathize with our enemies, 
or to agree that German babies have prior claim on milch cows 
that by treaty, as well as by elementary justice, belong to France. 
How far the whole of this “ Pity-poor-Germany-who-is-sorry-for- 
what-she-has-done ’’ ontcry is a mere screen made in Germany 
to hide “ militarist developments,” we cannot say; but in any 
case, before there is any importation of food at the expense of 
communities German arms have scientifically wrecked, there 
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should be a redistribution of the huge food hoards which abound 
in the German Empire, especially in Prussia. Whatever may be 
the case as regards the rest of the population, the military caste 
is “‘ full of beans,” and is taking advantage of Allied and Asso- 
ciated vacillation by organizing formidable demonstrations osten- 
sibly around Hindenburg, but actually for the benefit of the 
Hohenzollerns, without whom Prussian Junkers—and many other 
Germans who are not Junkers—feel lost. A pretext was found 
for these manifestations in the recent appearance of the former 
Chief of the Staff in Berlin to give evidence before the War Inquiry, 
whose investigations usually stop short just as they become 
interesting. This brought into the streets every partisan of the 
Kaiser, headed by Ludendorff, who had been taking a rest-cure 
after his not very edifying literary labours. 


MARSHAL VON HINDENBURG is deservedly the most popular of 
Germans, if only because he is the one war leader who has not 
oo written a book of recriminations. He may not 

be brilliant, and he has the reputation of being a 
brute, but Germans admire brutes, and at least he kept his 
end up until Ludendorff’s tragic collapse in the summer of 1918, 
which brought down the whole posse comitatus of the Great 
General Staff. According to the Times’ Berlin correspondent, 
these Hindenburg demonstrations were elaborately organized by 
Army officers, University professors, and teachers in the elemen- 
tary schools—some schools having a holiday in honour of the 
national hero-—-the youthfulness of the demonstrators being 
especially noticeable, though when the Lutzow Corps Guard of 
Honour paid a semi-official visit to Herr Helferrich’s house, where 
Hindenburg was staying, the affair was regarded as serious. 
There is, as the writer reminds us, “the Military Monarchist Party, 
which never for a moment acquiesced in the present situation,” 
while at the other extreme are the Communists or pseudo-Bol- 
shevists, who, however, we refuse to regard as a serious danger 
to a State so well organized as Germany. The Monarchists openly 
aspire to upset the Republic--with them it is merely a question 
of opportuneness, and it may be that not a few so-called Republi- 
cans of the Erzberger and Scheidemann variety are ready to be 
upset. The German masses generally are not seeking trouble, 
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and Germany appears to be freer from strikes than some victorious 
nations, though we are told that a general strike would be resorted 
to should the Militarists seriously threaten the Republic. We 
used to be told that the German working man, being a Socialist, 
would sooner strike than go to war. We know better now. 
These are among the legends with which credulous visitors to 
Berlin are invariably filled. The present gimcrack Republic could 
probably be upset as easily as it was installed—though it is con- 
fidently stated that “‘ the Counter-Revolution is postponed.” 


On reading the seemingly drastic Disarmament Section of the 
Peace Treaty, we might somewhat rashly conclude that Germany 
_ L ee oma - was about to cease, to be a serious 
mene ati military factor. At the moment she has probably 

the largest army “in being” of any Power in the 
world, and is devoting herself with her customary thoroughness and 
resource to evading the Allied and Associated restrictions. There 
are computed to be some 700,000 men under arms in Germany 
to-day, while Herr Noske, the Defence Minister, and the only 
“live man” whom Revolutionary Germany has so far thrown up, 
is organizing a great force of armed Special Constables, ostensibly 
to protect society against Spartacists—the bogy trotted out 
to justify every form of military activity. These ‘‘ Special Con- 
stables,” according to the Times’ correspondent, lately marched 
by the thousand in columns of four abreast through the streets 
of Berlin; ‘they carried arms, bags of hand-grenades, and 
were accompanied by machine-gun detachments. They are 
understood to have been recruited mainly, if not entirely, from the 
non-commissioned ranks of the German Imperial Army.” Similar 
forces are alleged to exist in all the big German towns ; the total 
organization aggregating 300,000—‘‘ they constitute a formidable 
force and are thoroughly disciplined.’ So far they do not appear 
to have sought any mandate from the League of Nations, and 
are doubtless liable to receive an injunction from the Secretary- 
General, Sir Eric Drummond, who up to date is the only outward 
and visible sign of the League's existence. It is not surprising 
to learn that the German Government have tried to prevent Allied 
officers from wearing uniform when on duty in Berlin. Our only 
wonder is that the request was not acceded to by the Allied 
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Governments as part of the policy of “ propitiating ’ Germany. 
Some observers declare that the German Military Party has reached 
the point of “ deliberately preparing for armed action against the 
Allies,” Herr Noske being “a warming-pan”’ for the coming 
Restoration. Most German officers belong to “a Hohenzollern 
League,” which makes no secret of its designs, while a minority 
have formed “a Republican Association.” It is significant that 
the redoubtable Noske has taken action against the latter, though 
he is theoretically a Republican, while leaving the Hohenzollernites 
unmolested. 


Str FrepEriIcK Maurice, the military critic of the Daily News, 
who is always worth hearing on military questions because his 
’ balanced judgment rests on exceptional knowledge, 
“Secret Gere i. inclined t h-pooh the accounts of “a t 
man Army” + inclined to pooh-pooh the accounts of “ a secre 

German army” in certain organs of the British 
Press. He declares (see Daily News, November 20), “ it is ridicu- 
lous to suppose that Germany could have prepared, or be preparing 
secretly, an army of 700,000 men,”’ as there were to-day scattered 
over Germany commissions of Allied officers engaged on various 
tasks in connexion with the enforcement of the Treaty, and, 
according to Sir Frederick, “ the Allied Powers may be confident 
of obtaining early and reliable information of any military measures 
which may be contemplated on the other side of the Rhine, 
but there are reasons which make it quite impossible that the 
Germany of to-day can take aggressive military action.” General 
Maurice points out that the whole German railway system has 
been disorganized by the immense strain of the war, and by the 
surrender of great quantities of rolling-stock under the Armistice, 
so that to-day it was not capable of more than meeting “ the 
bare necessities of the population during the coming winter.”’ 
Germany could not concentrate and supply any such army as 
700,000. Moreover, the food situation made it impossible to 
ration large military forces, whose concentration “ would simply 
mean that a large part of the population would either starve or 
perish from cold during the coming winter.” We confess to not 
being entirely convinced. Germany habitually starves her civi- 
lians for the benefit of her troops, and we doubt whether the old 
Adam is yet dead with a man of the type of Noske at the head of 
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the military administration, and Hindenburg as the national hero. 
Sir Frederick Maurice also quotes a number of British business 
men in Germany who tell substantially the same story—namely, 
that Germany has very little to sell and is practically without raw 
materials, whence he infers that ““ Germany knows perfectly well 
that in these circumstances she is quite helpless, and that a renewal 
of the Blockade would spell for her almost irretrievable disaster. 
It is therefore nonsense to talk of the Germany of to-day as 
possessing any real military power, and as constituting a menace 
to the security of others.” Again we are not entirely convinced. 
We know those “ British business men ” who go to Germany, and, 
in ninety-nine cases out of one hundred, get hold of the wrong end 
of the stick because they take the one which the local propagandist 
puts into their hands. It is not enough to know German and to 
meet Germans—you must be an expert in German psychology 
before your opinion is of the least value upon anything you see 
or hear in Germany. Unfortunately, neither the British business 
world nor the British Army nor the British Navy contain many 
such specialists, and there are few fairy-tales which our various 
‘Missions’ are not prepared to absorb and retail at this end. 
On the other hand, General Maurice, who is no alarmist, admits 
“there are many and increasing indications that Revolution is 
in the air, and the situation will almost certainly get worse as 
the pinch of winter is felt. Those who know best what is going 
on to-day are anticipating that a reactionary rising in Prussia 
may break out at any time, and will be the signal for a Red 
rising in South Germany.” Such is the position a year after 
the Armistice placed prostrate Germany at the feet of the Allies, 
One year of Wilson-cum-Lloyd George diplomacy has gone far to 
undo the glorious labours of Foch, Haig, and Beatty. 


Ir is so rare for the Daily News and Morning Post to agree that 
the fact that they are at one upon the burning question of the 
: trial of ex-Kaiser Wilhelm deserves to be recorded. 
Ex-Kaiser : ; 
Needless to say, our contemporaries arrive at a 


common conclusion by different routes. The Daily News 
is “agin” the indictment of Wilhelm because the Germans 
dislike it, and because it would hurt and humiliate them. The 
proposal is scouted in Bouverie Street as a mere manifestation of 
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“hate.” On similar grounds the Daily News would revise the 
Second Treaty of Versailles until it was palatable to the majority 
of Germans. In other words, it would, after its tradition, invite 
the enemy to dictate the Peace, but then we can never forget that 
had the Daily News been listened to in August 1914, Great Britain 
would have remained neutral. Its opinion need not weigh with us. 
Vastly different is the authority of the Morning Post, which is 
probably the favourite organ of our readers, and one whose 
judgment they justly respect, as we do. Our contemporary de- 
nounces the threatened trial of the ex-Kaiser because it would 
be making a scapegoat of the Monarch for a whole people. As the 
Morning Post insists, the German nation were as guilty of every 
war crime as their Ruler. “ Every enemy soldier and statesman 
who have spoken make it perfectly clear that, willingly or un- 
willingly, they were but the instruments of a nation bent upon 
securing the dominion of the world.” We cordially agree, and 
would not let this criminal community off one jot or tittle because 
its ruler was tried. But Wilhelm II was the ringleader and arch- 
criminal, and unless every other criminal is to be let off he should 
have his deserts, all the more because he represented his people, 
who would feel his punishment in their own persons, especially 
if accompanied by Swingeing Indemnities. If he escape it will be 
whispered abroad that it was due to “ dynastic reasons.” In 
our opinion the cause of monarchy demands the accountability 
of Sovereigns who defile their robes. But the Morning Post 
may be reassured—-we doubt whether there is any serious deter- 
mination in Downing Street to press the matter, and we shall be 
agreeably surprised if there be an ex-Kaiser trial either in London 
or elsewhere. Our Chameleon might be violently in favour of 
arraigning the ex-Kaiser on Monday and dead against it on 
Tuesday. The Law Officers have their work cut out to keep such 
a Government up to the mark. We do not believe what we 
read in the Press concerning this trial. Note that so far there 
has not even been a demand for Wilhelm’s extradition from 


Holland. 


No less than three General Elections were held on Sunday, 
November 16—namely, in Belgium, Italy, and France. All were 
conducted by scrutin de liste in place of the older system of 
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scrutin d’arrondissement—the creation of larger constituencies 
being expected to increase the independence of the elected by 
diminishing their dependence on the electors. 
Whether any different result would have accrued had 
the constituencies remained as they were, far be it 
from us tosay. All three countries were regarded as taking a plunge 
into the unknown, and prophets were chary of prophecy, though 
there is nothing surprising in the results, which, generally speaking, 
are such as might have been anticipated from everything we had 
heard concerning the condition of the countries involved. Belgium 
was known to be reeking with Socialism as the not unnatural 
result of the prolonged and painful experiences of the last five 
years, culminating in somewhat shabby treatment meted out to 
King Albert’s Government by the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers at the Paris Peace Conference. President Wilson and his 
colleagues not only refused to pay Brussels the compliment of 
constituting it the capital of the future League of Nations—Geneva 
being preferred—-but were somewhat lukewarm in supporting 
legitimate Belgian claims against the intolerable pretensions of 
the Dutch to control the national waterway on which the existence 
of their neighbour depends. Complaint is likewise heard that 
“the Allied and Associated ’’ have been ungenerous in the crucial 
matter of Reparation, despite many fine speeches and categorical 
pledges given during the war. Be the cause what it may, the 
Conservative forces of Belgium have sustained a severe check, and 
the Socialists have been able to make many gains, though success 
has, on the whole, gone to the less extreme section of the Party. 
In any event, the great Catholic majority of thirty-five years’ 
standing disappears, and the old Chamber, which contained 
ninety-nine Catholics, forty-five Liberals, forty Socialists, and 
two Christian Democrats, is replaced by an Assembly approxt- 
mately distributed as follows: seventy-one Catholics, thirty- 
four Liberals, seventy Socialists, and eleven miscellaneous. The 
Socialists polled about 645,000 votes, the Catholics 620,000, and 
the Liberals 310,000. The most disquieting feature of the Belgian 
elections is the triumph at Antwerp of the official Socialist list, 
headed by that snake-in-the-grass M. Huysmans, of the Inter- 
nationale. The De Brocqueville Cabinet, which has borne the 
heat and burden of the war, necessarily retires, but as the Socialists 
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have not an absolute majority they must perforce water their 
wine, and it may be that responsibility—should they join a 
Coalition Cabinet—will have its usual sobering effect. 


CoMPLETE calm prevailed throughout Belgium on this eventful 
day, while Italy—which, as all the world knows, is capable of 
Italy considerable excitement—is reported as regarding 

her General Election with extreme apathy, less 
than a third of the electors condescending to go to the polls, 
which appear to have left things as they were but for the great 
Socialist gains in Northern Italy. The Nitti Cabinet secures a 
majority of some kind, though not perhaps a very reliable one. 
Happily the Giolitti faction was smashed to smithereens, and the 
hoary intriguer who once had three hundred followers in the Italian 
Parliament now has only eight, despite the fact that the Paris 
Peace Conference brought much grist to the mills of those who 
argued that Signor Salandra and Baron Sonnino, in espousing 
the cause of the Entente in 1915, put Italian money on the 
wrong horse. Signor Giolitti, as an old Parliamentary hand and 
partisan of the original Triplice, has done everything he could to 
make bad blood between Italy and her Western Allies, in which 
sinister task he has, unfortunately, been substantially assisted by 
the unregulated impulses of President Wilson and the Jugo-Slav 
enragés of the British Press. It cannot be too often repeated that 
it is a sacred duty for sensible Englishmen to do what in them 
lies—and a bit extra—-to counteract these pernicious activities 
and to preserve the fruits of the admirable labours of the late 
British Ambassador in Rome, Sir Rennell Rodd—to whom a 
competent contributor pays a well-deserved tribute—and the 
present Italian Ambassador in London, the Marquis Imperiali, a 
known and tried enthusiast in the Anglo-Italian cause. Never 
were our two countries more necessary to one another than they 
are to-day. Never were their enemies, open and secret, more 
eager to separate them. If Italy remains in the Entente there 
is some prospect of maintaining an Allied Peace, but should she, 
in her disappointment, gravitate back into the German orbit, 
there is every probability of another war, to be followed by “a 
German Peace,”’ which has been brought measurably nearer by 
pseudo-Bolshevist follies in London. 
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Tue third General Election of November 16 was that of France, 
which M. Clemenceau had declined to postpone in order to gratify 
oe M. Briand, who has for some months made no 

concealment of his ambition to step into “the 
Tiger’s”’ shoes. This was one of several unsuccessful efforts to 
destroy the Clemenceau Cabinet, which invariably perished owing 
to the Prime Minister’s knowledge that the country believed in 
him and would punish any cabal calculated to humiliate his 
Government in foreign eyes. Therefore, when it came to a 
Division, the Briandites, the pseudo-Caillauxites, and other dis- 
gruntled politicians simply petered out, even though they could 
always reckon on the heart-whole support of the Defeatists of the 
Socialist Party, under the leadership of the French Ramsay 
Macdonald, M. Jean Longuet, grandson of Karl Marx. The Prime 
Minister’s final and most notable triumph on the eve of the Elections 
gave him a Parliamentary majority of 192—namely, 324 votes 
against 132—when he demanded a vote of confidence, which the 
Deputies, whom he ruled more by fear than by love, dared not 
refuse under penalty of disappearing at the polls. M. Clemenceau 
simplified the electoral issue by announcing his own retirement, 
which he refused to reconsider despite the most earnest and even 
passionate appeals from Alsace-Lorraine and elsewhere. He 
succeeded—with M. Millerand, who is expected to succeed him in 
the Premiership—in organizing a great anti-Bolshevist bloc embrac- 
ing every shade of Republican, and even some whose Republicanism 
may have been somewhat tepid. This mighty Coalition took the 
field on November 16 with signal success, though, as usual, those 
pessimists who habitually misread France predicted a great 
accession of Red voting strength under the influence of Lenin 
and Trotsky and their emissaries in the big industrial centres. 
Never was fatuous prophecy more completely falsified. Never 
had the friends of France more abundant justification for the 
faith that isin them. At a time when all Europe stood in urgent 
need of a sober and steadfast lead against the forces of anarchy 
and disruption—at a moment when Downing Street was in its 
most vacillating and perfidious mood—France once more turned 
resolutely in the right direction, her Bolshevists being literally 
“ snowed under.” 
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THE French General Election was, however, more than a negatively 
anti-Bolshevist victory. It was a positive Conservative triumph 
such as we should have witnessed this year in 
England were there any man at the head of our 
Conservative Party capable of rising to the occasion. 
The new Chamber of Deputies promises to be the least Radical of 
the last thirty years, moderation almost everywhere beating the 
wilder elements, while of 626 Deputies no fewer than 350 sit for 
the first time. It is a magnificent tribute to the inspiring political 
leadership which, alone among the Great Powers, France has 
enjoyed at this momentous epoch. The French voter, speaking 
generally, appears to have gone to the polls animated mainly 
by one idea—namely, to show his confidence “ in the old man” 
whose faith has never wavered, and to which she owed her 
salvation. The tribute was all the more impressive because the 
Prime Minister stood aside, simply demanding support for his policy 
of appeasement, reunion, and reconstruction. His venomous 
enemies fared very badly, from M. Longuet, the leader of the 
French “ Bolshies,”’ and M. Brizon, their most blatant spokesman 
in the Chamber, to M. Franklin Bouillon, whose acrid attacks on the 
Clemenceau Cabinet are not generally credited to pure and unsullied 
patriotism. Almost everywhere disaster overtook the extreme 
Socialists — Lille being a noteworthy exception — while the 
Moderates of that Party fared better. Next to the open and 
avowed “ Defeatists,’’ the Radical Socialists—who once sat at the 
feet of M. Caillaux and followed his traditions so far as they dared, 
and hated M. Clemenceau because he is a patriot—suffered most, 
especially in the working-class constituencies. On the other hand, 
M. Mandel, not usually regarded as a popular character—M. 
Clemenceau’s exceptionally clever chef de cabinet (principal private 
secretary)—gained a notable triumph, because in the absence of his 
chief he had become a conspicuous target for the sans patries. 
Equally healthy was the success of all those Socialists who had been 
excluded from their Party for supporting the National cause in 
war. Among outstanding episodes of the Election were the defeat 
of M. Augagneur (ex-Minister of Marine), M. Renaudel (Director of 
D’Humanité), General Sarrail (somewhat distrusted by non- 
politicians), M. Messimy (ex-Minister of War), Sadoul, the renegade 
soldier who has joined the Bolsheviks, and the following Ministers, 
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who were exceptions to the general rule, which brought success 
to supporters of the Prime Minister—namely, M. Clementel, 
M. Colliard, M. Lafferre, and M. Morel. Among victors were— 
besides all the other Ministers: General de Castelnau, General 
Maudhy, M. Briand, M. Viviani, M. Painlevé, M. Barthou, M. Léon 
Daudet, M. Maurice Barrés, Captain Fonck, and M. Albert Thomas. 
The Army will be strong in the new Chamber. M. Caillaux’ 
former constituency of the Sarthe returned a posse of Conserva- 
tives. Nothing has yet been settled about the next Government 
as M. Clemenceau remains in power until January, when we 
are told that he is likely to succeed M. Poincaré in the 
Presidency ! 


ALTHOUGH it is dangerous to prophesy unless one knows—and the 
result of the Plymouth election will only be announced the day 
this number of the National Review appears—we 
shall nevertheless venture to congratulate Lady 
Astor on her memorable triumph in being the first 
woman to sit at Westminster. To us it is frankly inconceivable 
that a constituency with the historic background of the great 
Devonshire seaport, with its outlook over the world, could for a 
moment contemplate returning either of her opponents in a 
contest dominated by her fascinating personality, to which the 
Press has done less than justice by representing her as a frivolous 
woman whose speciality consists of smart repartee. Lady Astor 
has admittedly a gay and ready wit which never deserts her, 
and it has stood her in good stead throughout a strenuous battle, 
but nothing could be more absurd or unfair than to treat her as 
a farceuse. She is a serious and determined lady with a single- 
minded devotion to social service of all kinds. She is one of those 
rare sentimentalists with a really golden heart, and her pheno- 
menal popularity in Plymouth is the result of many years of 
wholly admirable, because unostentatious, endeavour altogether 
outside electioneering and without any ulterior purpose. She 
simply can’t help being kind and generous to every one with 
whom she comes in contact, because she is made that way; she 
is ever ready to expend herself for a friend, or an enemy; and 
those who know Plymouth best declare that, except Lady Astor, 
very few Unionists could hope to hold the seat for the Government. 
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Having said so much, we shall express the hope that as Member 
for Plymouth she will concentrate on the questions she under- 
stands and on which she can contribute enlightenment to a male 
assembly, and that she will resolutely eschew all temptation to 
embark on the stormy seas of international affairs, where good 
intentions are by themselves but dangerous guides. The comedy 
of the Plymouth election consisted in none of the incidents of 
which we heard so much from our newspapers, but in the vigorous 
campaign of the Coalition candidate against the ‘‘ Bolshies ”»— 
whom she smote at every turn—as the pledged supporter of a 
Government whose head is regarded throughout Europe as the 
arch-protector and patron of Lenin and Trotsky, who owe more 
to Mr. Lloyd George than to any living man, unless it be General 
Ludendorff. We trust that Lady Astor will not follow the perilous 
lead of her leader, who, when he had collected the anti-Bolshevist 
vote last December, at once turned round and for international 
purposes became a Bolshevist. We believe her to be too honest 
for any such tergiversation, but we have heard Lloyd-Georgism 
defined by an expert as “a great de-spiritualizing influence.” 


THE Westminster Gazette maintains a pathetic show of faith in 
Mr. Asquith’s star. While affecting to regard all as being for the 
: worst under the worst of all possible Governments, 
a our sea-green incorruptible contemporary invites 
us to imagine that all is for the best in the best of 

all Liberal Parties, and would persuade us that the country is 
yearning for the restoration of “the Old Gang.” Mr. Asquith 
must know better. He is neither foolish nor conceited, however 
much he may be encompassed by foolish and conceited people. 
We hear much of the need of a seat being found for him, but 
we notice no plethora of seats in the market, and his recent refusal 
to tempt Providence in Fife is significant of his own opinion of 
his prospects. The suggestion that recent Coalition reverses, 
which are likely to continue, indicate any revival of “ Wait-and- 
Seeism”’ in the country is simply grotesque. Many younger 
members of the Liberal Party are aware of the truth and realize 
that there is no future for their Party or their principles under 
the present auspices, just as Conservatives realize that Bonar- 
Lawism spells death, disaster, and damnation to everything for 
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which the Conservative Party has ever stood. Sir Donald Maclean, 
as Liberal Leader in the House of Commons, is a mere warming-pan, 
though there is no one for whom to keep the place warm unless 
it be Mr. Lloyd George, and it is towards the present Prime 
Minister that an ever-increasing number of Radicals and Liberals 
are nowadays looking. ‘There are no visible differences of opinion 
between Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George unless the latter be 
more “‘ advanced ” than the former, and it is only natural, in 
view of his past and the growing restiveness of Unionists under 
a crypto-Bolshevist, that men should be anticipating the moment 
when Coalition politicians will sort themselves out with some 
regard to the fitness of things. It would be infinitely healthier 
from every point of view that Mr. Lloyd George should cease to 
pose as a patriot or masquerade as a champion of law and order 
when his every instinct draws him towards Limehouse and 
many Limehousers are awaiting him with open arms. 


Tue Wee Frees are not the only Party in considerable concern 
as to their political future. Thoughtful Unionists are no less 
restive than ardent Radicals, and the malcontents 
have this in common, that both regard a situa- 
tion as unhealthy in which the great historic 
Parties approximate to one another and Party Politics degenerate 
into a battle royal between Tweedledums and Tweedledees as to 
who shall “ get away with the boodle.” It suits a man of Mr. 
Bonar Law’s temperament “ to a T ” that the whilom “ Unionist’ 
Party should swallow all its labels, turn its back on a not igno- 
minious past, and become a demagogue’s decoy. The “ Unionist 
Leader” has conveniently jettisoned any convictions that ever 
incommoded him, and self-complacently proclaims the whole 
duty of Conservatives to consist in supporting the Coalition, 
which is so proud of its war record that it proposes to per- 
petuate itself in peace, though no inkling is vouchsafed as to 
its policy beyond the catchword “ Reconstruction,” which, like 
charity, covereth a multitude of sins. Mr. Bonar Law’s 
“ Unionist ” colleagues are understood to share his contentment 
with the Coalition, and only ask that things should remain as 
they are. But outside the charmed circle of smug self-satisfac- 
tion different views prevail, and an ever-increasing number of 
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Unionists would prefer that Radical programmes should be carried 
out by Radicals, Labour Programmes by the Labour Party, leaving 
the Unionist Party to pursue the progressive policies it inherited 
from the greater leaders of the past, which were conceived in a 
Conservative spirit and not liable to be deflected by every Socialis- 
tic breeze. Time-serving is all very well, but a Party that only 
serves time not only loses its own soul—which “ practical poli- 
ticians ” so called may not mind—but ultimately its very raison 
détre. If any of our readers can adduce a passable reason why a 
voter should cross the street to “ vote Bonar Law”’ as against 
‘ Lloyd George ” or “ Asquith,” we should be grateful. Can we 
be surprised at the Coalition slump in every constituency when no 
one knows for what it stands to-day—-still less where it will be 
to-morrow. Before Mr. Bonar Law gets his blank cheque, even 
so tame a body as the National Unionist Association will desire 
further and better particulars as to what he proposes to do with 
the proceeds. 


LorD Robert CEcIL is being assiduously pushed for the Premier- 
ship by a certain group of Peers and Members of Parliament, who 
not unnaturally feel that anything would be prefer- 
able to the treacherous Welshman, of whom an 
increasing number of Britons are equally sick and 
ashamed. ‘The Press looks kindly on this movement, partly from 
a feeling of remorse at the disservice that was done by the over- 
booming of Mr. Lloyd George as a war-winner. Leading articles 
in leading journals habitvally describe Lord Robert as ‘‘ the most 
influential private Member in the House of Commons.” He is 
undeniably a possible Premier, but the question is, of what 
Government ? The Progressive Press are pressing his claims upon 
the country even more ardently than their confréres, and almost 
any day one may read in the Westminster Gazette, the Daily News, 
the Manchester Guardian, the Nation, and latterly the Globe, 
which appears to have turned its back on its past and joined the 
Wishy-washy Brigade—of his pre-eminent qualifications as “a 
Conservative statesman.” It was not ever so. We seem to 
remember not distant days of unconcealed animosity against “ the 
Hotel Cecil’ in general and Lord Robert in particular, who was 
then in the blackest books of the children of light, and held up to 
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public obloquy as an obscurantist in religion and a reactionary in 
politics. His advocacy of the League of Nations, coupled with 
his Cobdenism in an age when that mid-Victorian creed is dis- 
credited, are responsible for his great and growing popularity with 
Little-Englanders, who look to the League of Nations to disarm 
and then to dismember the British Empire. The Radical Press 
treat their new hero as though his views on foreign affairs were 
indistinguishable from those of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, and in his 
platform campaign Lord Robert appears to be drifting towards 
Cobden’s ideal of ‘ the international man.” Radicals doubtless 
feel that should he become Conservative leader we should have 
continuity of Foreign Policy. So we might, but Radical Foreign 
Policy is founded on the sacred principle of subordinating the 
interests of our friends to those of our enemies. We do not write 
thus with any idea of belittling Lord Robert’s claims to the 
Premiership, but to suggest that as he is persona gratissima with 
all Progressive forces, he should become Progressive Premier 
when Mr. Lloyd George fails them, as he ultimately fails every- 
body—leaving the Conservative leadership to some one who 
believes less in the League of Nations and more in the British 
Empire. 


AN acute controversy is raging upon the subject of the issue of 
Premium Bonds, which should be decided one way or the other 
by “a free vote” of the House of Commons as 
these pages appear. If the House of Commons be 
unfit to settle this question without the pressure of the Govern- 
ment Whips it is unfit for everything. Premium Bonds are “a 
gamble.” They do not pretend to be anything else, and our 
withers are unwrung by the hysterical denunciation of all the 
Chadbands and Stigginses—who thank God they are not as other 
men—though we should not be surprised if some of them have an 
occasional “ flutter” on the Stock Exchange—after the manner 
of our “ Marconi Ministers ’—or that whenever they can they 
buy cheap and sell dear. Life, after all, is one prolonged gamble, 
and there is no country where the gambling spirit is more invete- 
rate than England, for all our virtuous airs over foreigners. In 
issuing Premium Bonds the Government are neither inventing 
nor introducing gambling, because it is here already. They 
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merely recognize the existence of what is common knowledge, 
and seek to divert an enormous amount of money now wasted into 
more profitable public channels. That appears to us to be the 
whole issue, and most of the objections are beside the mark. Sir 
Robert Kindersley, the Chairman of the National Savings Com- 
mittee, which has done admirable work, is the only opponent to 
produce a serious adverse argument to Premium Bonds—namely, 
that the public would sell their War Savings Certificates in the 
hope of drawing a prize. This would be regrettable, but we should 
hope it might not be on an excessive scale, and in any case the 
capital would not be lost either to the individual or the State, while 
there would be an immense accretion of money now squandered 
on betting, cards, and other popular forms of speculation, which 
stand most to lose should the House of Commons have the sense 
to give this interesting experiment a tria!, which we believe would 
be successful beyond all anticipation and attended by few of 
the evils that archbishops and other men who live out of the 
world conjure up. There is one practical reason that has con- 
verted many bankers to Premium Bonds—namely, the amount of 
British money that will otherwise find its way into foreign State 
lotteries. 


AtmosT the only incidents of the past month that can be con- 
templated with satisfaction are associated with the Crown. Its 
s prestige grows as that of Governments and Politi- 
King and ; ae 
mr dl cians decline. If things go on as at present, it 
will not be so much a question of “ making the 

world safe for Democracy ” as of appealing to the Monarchy to 
save Britain from the Party Demagogues. It was a wonderfully 
happy inspiration that moved the King to invite his subjects to 
celebrate Armistice Day by suspending whatever they were doing, 
and stand at reverent attention for two minutes in honour of our 
illustrious dead. Never did any suggestion more closely coincide 
with the mood of a nation, and throughout the King’s Dominions 
and over the ocean highways at the appointed moment (11 A.M., 
Greenwich time in England) men, women, and children left off 
whatever they were doing and thought of what they had lost, 
returning to their work with renewed zest and hope. His Majesty’s 
subjects are grateful to the King for proposing this Great Silence, 
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which was religiously observed. They are no less grateful to the 
Prince of Wales for the extraordinary élan and enthusiasm with 
which he has carried through his Canadian tour. His sense of 
enjoyment and irresistible, because natural, charm, coupled with 
an amazing and unsparing sense of duty, has left an ineffaceable 
impression on all the peoples of the Dominion, who greeted him 
as their future King and bade farewell to a personal friend. Private 
letters corroborate the enthusiastic public accounts of the Prince’s 
tour. In a literal and most lovable sense he came, he saw, he 
conquered. During a subsequent flying visit to the United States 
—happily kept clear of politics and without international signi- 
ficance—Americans had an opportunity of understanding Canadian 
and British sentiment towards the Kingship, and why there is no 
Republican movement under the Union Jack. 


ROMANISM AND MILITARISM* 


He that only rules by terror 
Doeth grievous wrong. 
Deep as Hell I count his error, 
Let him hear my song. 
TENNYSON, The Captain 


CarpInAL Bourne, preaching in Westminster Cathedral in 1915, 
and quoting from a previous sermon delivered from the same pulpit 
by Monsignor Croke Robinson, said very truly that “it is only 
the Catholic Church that dares to say to a man, * You must.’ 
Writing in the National Review for June 1918, with the above 
utterance in my mind, I observed that Romanism and militarism 
were twin plagues of the modern world ; and this article is designed 
to indicate why, and in what ways, they are twins. In drawing a 
parallel between the militarist systems of Rome and Potsdam | 
have no wish to make any unfair use of the prejudice which the 
war has naturally raised against everything German, a prejudice 
which is being freely exploited by Catholics in order to injure in 
popular estimation German scholarship, theology, and Biblical 
exegesis, a German-made Reformation, and a Royal Family 
with German blood in its veins. If we condemn German actions 
and qualities we should condemn them, not because they are 
German, but because they are bad, and this principle also holds 
good when we are dealing with the Roman Church. Of the two 
plagues priestcraft, in my opinion, is the more serious ; it is deeper, 
more fundamental and far-reaching, more illusive, subtle, and 
penetrating. Militarism is, or was until quite lately, a more 
pressing danger threatening our material interests, our lives, 
our liberties, our property, and our peace: Jesuitism, once more 
triumphant in the Papal organization, is a disease of the soul, 
poisoning life at its source, and doing, as Carlyle says, ‘ ‘deadly 
execution on the general soul of man.” 

The spirit of the Papacy is. the spirit of Junkerism, and the 
analogy between the workings of the two systems is extraordinarily 
complete. Both have the same political philosophy of absolutist 
medivevalism, are embodiments of the autocratic idea—the idea, 
that is to say, of the dictator and tyrant. In either case we are 
left with the impression of remorseless power, exercised without 
mercy or scruple, and moulding the individual will with a view to 
its subjection, and that of the orbis terrarum. Militarism frankly 
enthrones authority in the region of material things; Rome, 
while pretending that its kingdom is of God, covets no less than 
Junkerism a purely secular and intellectual domination. It was 


* This article is a chapter in the author’s new book, The Roman Mischief-Maker, 
about to be published by the National Review (7s. 6d. net). 
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Germany's idea that it was her right—-nay, her duty—to impose 
her culture on the world by force of arms, for its good as well 
as hers. She claims to have so absorbed the quintessence of all 
that was best in the cultures of Greece, Rome, France, Italy, and 

England, that these cultures are now superfluous. The Latin 
ie claims, in precisely similar fashion, that supernatural 
enlightenment was vouchsafed to her hundreds of years ago, and 
that subsequent knowledge is wholly subordinate to that all- 
sufficing inspiration. “ We Kings of Prussia sacrifice to the 
State, not only our life, but also our honour,” said Frederick II ; 
and the Roman zealot is equally ready, not only to sacrifice his 
life, but to cast truth and honour to the winds for the sake of the 
organization he serves. 

The Junker’s notion that nations exist for the benefit of 
divinely ordained rulers is precisely that of the Church. The 
Kaiser and his supporters are political Ultramontanes ; the Pope 
is a spiritual (and would-be temporal) Kaiser. William II’s 
insensibility to modern ideas was often a grief to enlightened and 
progressive Germans. ‘‘ A united empire obedient to one will” 
was his aspiration. “ There is only one master in the empire,” 
he said, “and [ am that one-—I tolerate no other.” “* La tradi- 
zione son 10’ (J am tradition), said Pius IX; and the Vatican 
Council freely accorded him the boon of autocracy he craved. 
The ecclesiastic thinks himself ecutitled to interfere and dictate 
in all sorts of matters outside his own sphere; the German 
dictators, their chief in particular, had similar ideas. Both make 
absurd claims to universal knowledge ; each thinks he is the chosen 
instrument of the Lord, responsible to the Creator alone, and 
justified in using any means for the attainment of his ends. The 
Kaiser told his soldiers that if he ordered them to shoot down their 
relatives, brothers, or even parents, they must obey his commands 
without murmuring. Rome, through the mouth of her chosen 
prophet in the moral sphere, St. Alphonsus Liguori,* says that a 
son must denounce his father, a father his son, a wife her husband, 
to the Inquisition---to be, perhaps, tortured or burned. An oath 
made not to do these things is not to be observed. The Kaiser 
made the school, the university, and the theatre “ the instrument 
of the monarch,” just as the French-Canadian bishops now make 
them the instrument of the Church’s aggrandizement. The 
Pope and Kaiser alike demand, and receive, the adoration of their 
faithful subjects. An American orator recently likened the Hohen- 
zollerns to those sacred apes in India who had been worshipped 
so long that they had come to believe in their own divinity ; the 
oceupants of the Holy See are in the like sad case. Prince Henry 
of Prussia told his august and Imperial brother that he was going 
abroad, “‘ not for fame or laurels, but to preach the gospel of your 

* Theologia Moralis, iv, 250 
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Majesty's sacred person ’’*; and the sycophants of the Vatican 
surround the Pope with the same fearful atmosphere of adulation 
and betray a similarly distressing lack of humour ; they told Pius 
IX that he was “ the living C ‘hrist,” the “ Lamb of the V atican,”’ 
God that condemns ”’ ; and I believe that His Holiness enjoyed 

the flattery. Other pontifis have been garlanded with similar 
flowers of eulogy. The German royal family, and not a few 
German commoners, have always displayed a species of proprietary 
interest in the tribal Jehovah whom they worship, and whom they 
familiarly designate “ our old God.” He dwells, as they tell us, 
‘high above Cherubim and Seraphim and Zeppelins,” and some- 
times he came down to help his “ ally,” the Kaiser, and the Crown 
Prince to break the Franco-British lines. To quote from Mr. 
Barry Pain’s fine verses in the Times of August 28, 1914: 

Led by Wilhelm, as you tell, 

God has done extremely well ; 

You with patronizing nod 

Show that you approve of God 


Kaiser, face a question new— 
This—does God approve of aiid ? 


Impious braggart, you forget ; 
God is not your conscript yet. 

But God, apparently, is the Pope’s conscript, and also the 
conscript of the priest. God is regarded by the Church as the 
Pope’s Vicar in Heaven, the passiv vely obedient executor of the 
Papal will ; the episcopal servant of God, in some Catholic theory, 
is made judge of the world, and “ his Master in heaven ratifies the 
sentence which the servant pronounces on earth.” Thus God 
Himself, as Tyrrell says, is brought down to the level of a bishop 
and takes His orders from Rome. An archbishop addressed 
Pius X in the following words: “ O inconceivably exalted power ! ! 
Heaven suffers earth to prescribe the kind and measure of its 
decisions.” Pope Urban If said that “the hands of the priest 
are raised to an eminence granted to none of the angels, of creating 
God, the Creator of all things.” Others speak of the priest as 
being “equal in grandeur to God Himself,” as the “ creator of 
the Creator,” and exalted “ above all that is called God or that is 
worshipped.” The eminent Jesuit, Bourdaloue, declares that 
Christ submits Himself to the priest in the Sacrament, becomes his 
subject, and renders him the most prompt and exact obedience. 
The priest’s character enables him to “command his Sovereign 
Lord, and make Him descend from heaven.” f 


* What is Wrong with Germany ? by W. H. Dawson, p. 101. 

¢ For further details on this rather repulsive subject see Medicevalism, p. 71; 
Michelet’s Le Prétre, la Femme, et la Famille; Gladstone’s Vaticanism ; Robertson’s 
The Papal Conquest ; and other works. 
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“ Veneration for the Hohenzollern dynasty,” said a Radical 
leader in Germany, “ has been erected into an ecstatic and mystic 
religion.” ‘‘ Narrow-mindedness in political, religious, and social 
matters has traditionally driven from Germany the best elements 
of the nation,” says Mr. Dawson: Dollinger, Tyrrell, Mivart, 
Loisy, and many other brilliant Catholics, were they now alive, 
might say exactly the same of Rome. A general level of medio- 
crity—I think myself that the intellectual level in Germany is 
often placed lower than it ought to be—is thus established in both 
systems. Germany has been described, rather unfairly I think, 
as a community of second-rate brains: the brain of the average 
Jesuit is far from being even second-rate—the levelling influences 
of the militarist organization in either case will hardly be ques- 
tioned. Inthe making of both systems we seem to detect the slow 
grinding of a big and complicated machine, and the operatives of 
the Jesuit political mechanism were seldom men of high quality. 
Head and heart alike were lacking. Loyola and a few other early 
Generals of the Society were exceptionally able men, but the intense 
mediocrity, the absence of any outstanding merit, in the later 
leaders have not heen the least of the causes which have contri- 
buted to the Order’s undoubted failure. Under Teutonic mili- 
tarism and Romanism alike we find a people remarkably unanimous 
in their ideas and discipline, akin in their ignorance concerning the 
thoughts and prepossessions of other nations, submissive to a 
fault to their own rulers, but equally determined to ram their 
notions of what is right down the throats of other people. Both 
have been saturated from their earliest infancy with certain 
doctrines which it is considered unpatriotic by the one, and impious 
by the other, to oppose or even question. The four great edu- 

cational w eapons, the school, the university, the theatre, and the 
newspaper, are in both systems under the control of the central 
power, which takes care that they all shall teach the same lesson. 
History is adulterated in Germany for the benefit of the ruling 
caste, though the adulteration is less out rageous than the absurd 
travesties of historical facts served up to the pupils in Catholic 
schools. The children hearing the same things from their nursery 
days until the time comes when they emerge into the outer world— 
things which are seldom so much as questioned in what is con- 
sidered reputable society—-become permeated with notions which 
it is blasphemy to contradict ; and people brought up in a system 
based upon the negation of free will and independent judgment 
are easily welded ‘together for the purpose of common action. 
“ Prussia,” said a writer in the Nineteenth Century for May 1918, 
“has proved the power of authority to shape the mind of a 
people. It is a frightful discovery, pregnant with horror.” True 
enough: but it was Rome, not Prussia, that invented the process 
and was the first to prove its horror. 
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It is arguable, no doubt, that the autocratic system which 
has had such disastrous results was the system best suited to the 
psychology of the individual German, and it is no less possible 
that a similar system may fit in with that undeveloped mentality 
which is a characteristic of the vast majority of the Church's 
followers. In either case we observe a curious mixture of clever- 
ness and fatuity. A certain inhumanity, a lack of sympathy 
which hindered their agents and rulers from correctly gauging the 
quality of the peoples with whom they had to deal has heen the 
curse of both systems. Both were cunning and worldly-wise, but 
both overshot the mark with their somewhat limited cleverness. 
In the deeper psychology both have proved melancholy failures. 
The Germans failed owing to their inability to estimate the motives 
which prompted their enemies’ action. They appear to have a 
correct appreciation of the Russian psychology, but they do not 
possess, they never did possess, any real knowledge of the true 
Britain, the true France, or the true America. Sympathy is a 
necessary qualification for the understanding of human nature ; 
and they blundered hopelessly as to the character, the political 
conditions, and the resources of the Allies, and the ignorance 
born of their insolence and contempt led them to their ruin. In 
like manner the protagonists of the Papacy showed themselves to 
be very clever in certain directions, but the terrible narrowness of 
Romanism cramps their vision and confounds their best-laid 
schemes. They fail to appreciate correctly the significance of 
events or the springs of ac tion in minds different from their own. 
Their ignorance in this respect, and the frequent misconceptions 
which arise from it, lead them s: adly astray : a Pope, misled by the 
reports of his agents, is apt to fi ind eal landed in impossible 
positions from which he cannot withdraw without serious loss of 
prestige. The strait-waistcoats he would impose on mankind are 
indignantly rejected: his decrees, void of solid backing, pass 
unheeded ; his encyclicals are mere brutwn fulmen to a world 
that has other things to think of than medieval speculations. A 
considerable talent for practical affairs, though limited in scope 
owing to a narrow experience of human nature and a necessarily 
cramped outlook on life, is marred by an “ incredible intellectual 
childishness.” ‘* Astute as the high officials of the Curia are on 
their own ground, remove them from it by a hairbreadth and their 
wisdom is folly: they live in a world of abstractions ; contact 
with the actual is to them what the first pale light of dawn is to 
ghosts—-it falls upon them and they disappear. They are ignorant 
of our language, our institutions, our character; they do not see 
that the episodes on which they rely are episodes only—-backwaters 
lying out of the stream of our national life.” * 

Both organizations have the same objects and the same method, 

* Studies in Modernism, by the Rev. Alfred Fawkes, p. 100. 
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coercion and repression, but each combines policy with its dicta- 
tion. The Vatican formula 1 is more consistently affirmative than 
the German: it says “ You must,” while the Junker rather favours 
“ Verboten” (You mustn't”). “‘ Military witless obedience ”’ 
is the rule of conduct enforced by the Jesuit Order, as described 
by those who have escaped from the tentacles of that ecclesiastical 
octopus. The Jesuit militia is drilled into a sort of Prussian Guard 
of clerical regulars, a body whose members are enjoined to per- 
suade themselves that all demands are just.* The soldier outside 
his barracks is temporarily a free man; but the Jesuit never 
escapes the barrack atmosphere: he is always an ecclesiastical 
slave, because, where blind, unthinking passivity is imposed by 
religious autocrats, a man’s mind and will and judgment are never 
his own. The pressgang system of artificially forced vocations, 
emploved to fill the Order’s exhausted ranks by means of novices 
of tender years, is as cruel as it is pernicious : conscription is far 
more merciful. Dissensions exist. and murmurings are heard in the 
ranks of both armies. Those of the German army have recently 
erupted into flame, and an upheaval of a similar, though probably 
less sanguinary, nature will probably occur some day amongst 
the Romanist rank and file when they get more education. 

The German is great on “ massed psychology,” and Tyrrell 
tells us how the Jesuit rulers seek to dise ourage private friendships 
and mutual confidence among their subjects and to attach them 
to the central authority, not as an adhesive mass, but as separate 
units, and so to exalt official at the expense of personal qualifica- 
tions. Both serve a divinity of their own making. The German 
idolizes a Deutschland iiber Alles, and the Jesuit is taught that 
every member of his exalted Order who dies in it is predestined to 
eternal salvation. Militarism is no more unscrupulous than sacer- 
dotalism in the methods employed to secure its absolutist ends : 
the German contempt for ethical sanctions, which has so disgusted 
the world of late years, is largely shared by a religion whose “moral 
theologians tell us that we need not resist temptation when it 
becomes a bore. and that sin is a ladder w hereby we may mount 
more easily to heaven. Sometimes, as in France before the Dreyfus 
affair, the pair joined forces and worked together in the cause of 
reaction, as in all probability the Vatican and the Central Powers 
were working together in the early days of the war. The clerical 
Press at the time of the Dreyfus case extolled the methods of 
Attila as a means of spreading the faith, thus shghtly anticipating 
the Kaiser’s celebrated advice to his soldiers in China. Both 
Rome and Potsdam are brutal, for autocracy results almost 
inevitably in the degradation of character; and neither appre- 
ciates the effect which their brutality has on the conscience of the 


* Autobiography and Life of G. Tyrrell, ii, 447 
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world. The stupid savagery which sent poor, old, innocent 
Jean Calas to be broken on the wheel is matched by the criminal 
folly of the men who butchered Nurse Cavell and Captain Fryatt. 
The wicked, senseless deeds reacted in either cuse injuriously on 
the perpetrators.* But the Church aggravates the offence of her 
brutality by pretending that she is brutal to please God. They are 
both alike in professing a firm belief in the efficacy of frightfulness ; 
but the Hun is frank about being frightful for patriotism and 
Weltmacht : he at least makes no false pretences as to his motives 
in terrorizing. Rome, on the other hand, affects to burn and tor- 
ture so-called heretics for their own good. Cruelty is always 
hateful; cruelty in the name of Christ is not only ‘hateful but 
irrational. We rave rightly against the cale ulating brutality 
of the Hun, but that is no reason why we should forget the much 
greater brutalities of the still existent Inquisition that “ glory of 
Spain,’ over whose “ flaming pyres ” and “ benevolent vigilance ” 
good Catholics may still be heard rhapsodizing. The German 
war-lord burning and sl: aying in the name of a tribal deity, and 
with the philanthropic motive of shortening the war, is a more 
congruous figure than the ecclesiastic who slays and racks in the 
name of the gentle Jesus, and out of compassion for the victim’s 
soul. Prussia, with all the vile things standing to her account, 
would hardly do so vile a thing as that. 

Germans and Jesuits share in a self- -complacent conviction 
that their system is the finest in the world, and that nothing else 
can touch it; but the Jesuit has the better claim to originality. 
He was first in the field, and his powers of adaptation, his ingenious 
devices for crushing out any germ of independent impulse, the skill 
he showed in earlier days in framing disciplinary ordinances and 
privileges, have never been surpassed. Loyola had more faculties 
Jodged with him as supreme authority than ever Ludendorff had. 
He devised an elaborate mechanism, with a complicated system of 
checks and counter-checks which worked with remarkable smooth- 
ness, for the attainment of the Society’s multifarious ends ; and 
the Popes of to-day are reaping the fruits of his assiduous labours. 
There were many grades in his Order, and advancement depended 
on the absolute discretion of the superiors. Moral worth or, as 
he called it, “ purely natural goodness”’ was no more a title to 
promotion in his eyes than it was in the Kaiser’s : without absolute 
obedience there could be no holiness. He had a no less efficient 
secret service than the Germans. There was a continuous flow 
of correspondence and communication from every organ of the 


* Compare the brutish folly which inspired the edicts of Rome against the Nether- 
lands in the sixteenth century. On February 16, 1568, all the inhabitants were con- 
demned to death by the Holy Office as heretics—‘‘ probably the most concise death- 
warrants ever framed.” (Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic, Part III, chap. ii.) 
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Society *; reports in writing were sent in every week to the 
Provincial, who in his turn reported to the General, and, to ensure 
the reports being confidential, an efficient system of code-words 
and ciphers was invented. The same splendid secret-service 
system, espionage, eavesdropping, informing, and denouncing ; 
the same trickiness, subterranean working, and intrigue—a spy 
in every corner, an ear to every keyhole——existed as in the German 
system to-day. The Germans, as we know, have their secret 
information-bureaux telling who are friends, who enemies, who is 
to"be trusted and who is not, and the extent of their resources ; 
their large banks and traders in foreign countries kept elaborate 
dossiers for the use of the Home Government and for the ruin of 
rival firms. Elaborate organizations and schemes, careful co- 
ordination, resourcefulness in small matters, patient application 
to detail, trade, finance, industry, and other methods used by the 
Jesuits, were the levers employed by the Germans in their peaceful 
penetration of rival States. The peaceful (and highly commercial) 
penetration of China in 1581 by the Society of Jesus lasted over a 
century, and was extremely profitable to certain Fathers, but the 
usual scandals occurred, and Pope Clement XI in 1715 at last 
brought his mutinous crew to heel by a strongly worded Bull. 
The Jesuits are helped in their machinations by the very potent 
instrument of religion, which is lacking to the German. In social 
matters, too, the Germans are at a disadv antage with the men who 
have, and always have had, a number of influential women at 
their beck and call, and are thus able to dominate a considerable 
section of what is called “ Society.” 

The famous French General Mangin told us not long ago that 
collectively there are no people more untruthful than the Germans, 
or more facile in changing their tone according to circumstances. 
Of the Church’s talents in this direction I shall have frequent 
occasion to speak hereafter. In aggressive ambition, the abuse 
of hospitality, in treachery and intrigue against the States that 
give their members shelter and a home, there is not much to choose 
between the two systems, and their methods are almost identical. 
Other nations are groping their way painfully and imperfectly 
towards a brotherhood of peoples ; Rome and Potsdam have done 
their utmost to prevent union or assimilation. There are no 
such patriots, in a sense, as the Junker and the Jesuit, but their 
patriotism is of that sour, rancid order which always ends by 
troubling the world. Both Jesuit and German are undesirable 
aliens, but the Jesuit is much the more undesirable of the two. 
Both are working, not for the country they are making their tem- 
porary home, but for the great organizations they respectively 
serve ; and, while the German is an efficient and useful worker, the 
Jesuit, as a rule, remains nothing but a parasite on the community 

* See The Jesuits, by W. C. Cartwright. 
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to which he attaches himself. The domination of Rome, if such 
an event were nowadays thinkable, would be, in the long run, a 
far greater evil for the world than the triumph of Teutonism. It 
would not be pleasant to be under the Prussian jack-boot, but 
men could still at least call their minds and souls their own. The 
pursuit of knowledge would go on unchecked, for, as I have said, 
I think the cramping influence of Junkerism upon the intellect is 
sometimes exaggerated: 1 do not believe that even the German 
rulers were really obscurantist. Verboten in small things is annoy- 
ing, but Verboten in the larger empire of the spirit means self- 
mutilation. It is irksome to be forced to walk on one side of the 
street when you want to walk on the other; not to be able to 
think as you like on vital matters is destructive of character and 
intellect. The soldier in militarist countries is generally a good 
servant, but nearly always a bad master, and the same may be said 
everywhere of the ecclesiastic. Personally, if | must have my life 
ordered by a drill-sergeant, I would rather he were a soldier than a 
cleric. 

Weltmacht oder Niedergang (world-dominion or downfall) was 
the war-cry of the Prussians, and downfall has been their portion. 
Arrogance and insolence, meddling and mischief-making have 
proved the ruin of the great German Empire. The same things, 
added to a narrow intolerance and obscurantism, will some day be 
the ruin of the kindred autocracy, Roman ecclesiasticism. We 
have rid ourselves—-for ever, let us hope—of the first great world- 
nuisance : let us now get to work on the second. The war against 
the deadliest and most debasing of all tyrannies, the tyranny over 
the human mind and spirit, must goon. Popes who seek to spread 
Catholic truth and serve God by * the shedding of blood * must be 
taught sounder doctrine. There need be no bloodshed; our 
armies will not, like the armies of the Hun, Jeave a red trail of 
carnage and ruin in their track. Our most lethal weapons will be 
quill pens and typewriters; for ammunition we shall have 
science, history, criticism, biblical exegesis, comparative mythology 
—and common sense. In the admirable words of Lord Morley, we 
must say to the priests, “‘ You have so debilitated the minds of 
men and women by your promises and vour dreams that many a 
generation must come and go before Europe can throw off the yoke 
of your superstition. But we promise you that they shall be 
generations of strenuous battle... . You may do your worst 
and still humanity will escape you ; still the conscience of the race 
will rise away from you. . . . We shall pass you by on your flank ; 
we wil] not exterminate you; we shall explain you.” * 

Hueu E. M. Stutrietp 


* Critical Miscellanies, i, 80 


MOSLEMS AND THE TANGLE IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


THERE can be but one opinion about the condition of affairs in 
the Middle East at the present time, and that is that they are 
in a state of hopeless chaos. The break-up of Turkey has spread 
wild confusion among the Moslems, not only thereabouts but in 
all parts of the world. Effete and corrupt as has been the admini- 
stration of the Ottoman Empire for many centuries, the downfall 
of the chief Moslem State has, so to speak, knocked the bottom 
out of the Mohammedan world, and the countries which owe 
allegiance to Islam are pausing in dismay—for the authority of 
the Representative of the Prophet has largely disappeared for 
the time being, and no one knows whether it will be reinstated 
or whether another Representative will be forced on them by the 
victorious Allies. 

And now, say the Moslems, on top of this desperately dis- 
quieting consideration come rumours of new-fangled ideas of 
“ self-determination,” of every nation for itself, of autonomy, of 
independence for small nations, and all the rest of it. The Allies are 
talking of dividing up the Turkish Empire and of giving indepen- 
dence to Syria, to Kurdistan, to Arabia, to Mesopotamia, and even 
to Armenia. If this should be done, say they, the power of the 
greatest Moslem State will be gone, and the Sultan’s authority 
will suffer a grievous loss of prestige. Meanwhile there are reports 
that Syria is to be placed under the French, and Palestine under 
the Jews, and Mesopotamia under the British ; and, worst of all, 
that the Italians are to have a large slice of Asia Minor, and the 
Greeks are to have all the coast-line. What is the meaning of 
this? The Allies say they are giving “ self-determination ” to 
these provinces, yet the only country which receives real inde- 
pendence is the barbarous and resourceless country of Arabia, 
whilst rich and highly civilized Egypt is still to remain under 
British rule. It is, indeed, quite evident that the Europeans are 
bent on destroying the Ottoman Empire and dividing up the 
rest of the Mohammedan Middle East among themselves. 

But it is in the religious aspect that the crux of the situation 
lies ; for to the Moslem his religion is literally dearer than his life, 
and any attempt on the part of the Christian to tamper with it would 
be resented to the uttermost parts of the earth. Yet the whisper 
has gone forth that the Khalifate is in danger, and that although 
the British said some time ago that Constantinople and Thrace 
would remain as integral parts of the Ottoman Empire, yet they 


are talking of removing the Sultan, and they are backing up the 
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Sherif of Mecca (under the name of the King of the Hejaz) and 
extending his influence, even unto Damascus. Is it possible that 
they mean to set him up as the Khalif ? 

Now regarding this question it must be remembered that 
although undoubtedly King Hussein has more of the Prophet’s 
blood in his veins than the Sultan of Turkey—who, indeed, does 
not profess to have any at all—yet the last representative of the 
Abbasid dynasty handed over the Khalifate in the sixteenth cen- 
tury to the Ottoman Sultan Selim I. It is true that the poor man 
could not help himself, for he was threatened with destruction if 
he refused ; but, none the less, he did actually nominate Selim 
as his successor, and the line has continued in the person of the 
Padishah even unto this day. Tradition, sanctioned by the 
holiest men in Islam, is sacred; and whatever personal feelings 
other Mohammedans may bear to the Turks, they all (with the 
exception of the Shiahs, the followers of the King of the Hejaz, 
the Wahabis, and the Moors of Morocco) look upon the Sultan 
of Turkey as their Khalif. 

Small wonder, then, at the restlessness of Islam. As for Turkey, 
the exhaustion of that Power has so far prevented her from taking 
any active steps. Her armies are disbanded and scattered far 
and wide ; most of the men have made their way to their desolate 
homes and villages in Anatolia and elsewhere, finding their fields 
untilled, their cattle gone, their families starving, and no provisions 
to be obtained; and the merchants and agents to v0 they 
looked for the ordinary business of life, i.e. the Armenians, have 
all been murdered or driven away. Others in desperation have 
taken to the hills and formed bands of marauders, who prey on 
the little traffic that is left. In Kurdistan the people have taken 
to murdering British officers; farther north again, the army of 
Mustafa Kemal is collecting adherents and threatening danger. In 
Constantinople nothing has been done; the Allied troops are in 
charge, but in the absence of a settled policy from home they have 
received no orders ; and the C.U.P. is, in spite of the disappearance 
of Enver and Talaat, gradually regaining some power. : Azer- 
baijan and Baku a number of the more brilliant intellects are 
gathering and issuing dangerous propaganda ; the Pan-Turanian 
spirit is not dead ; the reflux of recent events has naturally left 
the Tatars and Moslem Georgians much disturbed ; whilst the 
Armenians are on all sides surrounded by enemies and appealing 
distractedly for the food and help which cannot be given them. 
Mesopotamia, being wisely administered by British officers, is 
quiet for the time being, and Persia, under the British egis, is 
placidly getting to work to help herself. But Afghanistan is by 
no means friendly, and there are serious symptoms of unrest 
among our own seventy millions of Moslems in India. 
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It is to the latter that we must here devote a little space. 
Far be it from us to foreshadow the approach of a revolt amongst 
these our most loyal subjects, who have backed us up with blood 
and treasure throughout the long years of the most colossal 
war on record; but in order to be able to quiet their apprehen- 
sions we should try to make a serious attempt to understand 
their view of the situation. It must be remembered that many 
influences have been at work in order to sap their loyalty : German 
propaganda, Bolshevik propaganda, and particularly Turkish and 
religious propaganda have been in full blast during the war; and 
even Hindu extremists have had a certain effect in forming an 
opinion amongst them; but through it all they have remained 
loyal to the British Raj, and have even given of their best to 
support us in the blood-stained fields not only of France but 
of Mesopotamia and Palestine as well. Although called upon to 
fight against the co-religionist subjects of the Power which to 
them enshrines the head of their religion—their Khalif—they 
gladly responded ; for to them it was obvious that Great Britain 
was, in her own interests, absolutely constrained to fight the 
Ottoman Empire, and as good citizens of the British Empire they 
were bound to do their part. That was quite clear to them, and 
they did their duty nobly and well. But in fighting against the 
Turks they in no way gave up their spiritual allegiance to the 
Sultan. To them the temporal and spiritual questions were 
totally distinct—they always have been. The writer vividly 
remembers seeing, in the Sultan Abdul Hamid’s private museum 
in the Yildiz Kiosk, a month or two after his abdication in 1909, 
a number of Arabic scrolls, bound in silver and couched in the 
most reverent and humble terms of adoration and submission to 
the Padishah. One came from Ceylon, another from Singapore ; 
others, again, from the Punjab, Delhi, and Calcutta. Yet the 

ignatories were all perfectly loyal British subjects. And again, 
when the Italians declared war on Turkey and descended in force 
on Tripoli, numbers of enthusiastic volunteers enrolled themselves 
in the North of India in order to go and fight for the Sultan. 
Large sums of money were subscribed, and the Moslem women, 
with wonderful zeal, threw their jewels, and in some cases their 
all, into the coffers that were collecting for the sacred cause. 
That was because the Italians were making, in their opinion, a 
totally uncalled-for assault on the country of the Padishah ; and 
the Italians have ever since been anathema to Moslems throughout, 
one may say, the whole world. But there is, in any case, desperate 
religious loyalty throughout Moslem India * ‘and beyond—as far as 
the Malay States and even China—to the Sultan of Turkey as 
being the Khalif, the Lieutenant, the Representative on earth 


* Excepting, of course, the Shiah minority. 
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of the Holy Prophet Mohammed ; and any action on the part of 
Christian or other Powers in interfering with his prerogative will 
be fiercely resented. Constantinople, too, as the residence of the 
Khalif, is in Moslem eyes an almost sacred locality, and his 
departure thence, whether voluntary or compulsory, would be 
looked on with lowering brows. The very idea, mooted by some 
well-intentioned but unbalanced Christian minds, of turning 
St. Sophia into a Christian church again, has already sent a thrill 
of fanaticism through the Moslem world ; and should this in very 
truth be accomplished, the smouldering fire is likely to burst 
into a flame whose quenching no man can foretell. The recent 
hint, again, that, after all, it is likely that Constantinople and 
Thrace may be removed from Turkish dominion and the entrances 
into the Sea of Marmara and Black Sea placed under international 
control, will, it is feared, deeply irritate Mohammedan sensibilities. 
For the peace of the Christian world such a decision would 
undoubtedly be a thoroughly sound one; but Mohammedan 
susceptibilities, even outside Turkey, have to be seriously reckoned 
with, and a permanent international occupation of Constantinople 
would be certain to meet with strenuous protest from all True 
Believers. 

Farther to the south, it looks as though Syria and Egypt would 
become the first serious bones of contention. The rise to power 
of the Arab tribes under the control of the King of the Hejaz has 
been looked upon with jealous eyes by other Mohammedans. 
Even in their own country the stern sect of the Wahabis, of whom 
Ibn Sa’ud is the chief representative, have for long been at daggers 
drawn with the ex-Sherif of Mecca ; and the Shiahs on the eastern 
slopes of Arabia and in the lower basin of the Euphrates and Tigris 
are virulently opposed to him. The taking over by France of the 
Syrian mandate is objected to, not only by the majority of the inha- 
bitants but most of all by the Arabs, who now claim to administer 
Damascus and the country to the south. As long as British troops 
were in possession things were quiet enough, for the A borer wi 9 
naturally, disliking all Christians—had fought shoulder to shoulder 
with us against the hated Turk, and disliked us less than any 
other Europeans. But now that the French are taking over 
charge, with a crowd of probably inexperienced officials, trouble 
is likely to arise ; and unless a Governor of the stamp and genius 
of Lyautey—to whom Morocco owes its quiet and present pros- 
perity—is installed, there is much fear of difficulties with the 
Arabs in the near future. 

Egypt is still a closed book, and we will not venture to discuss 
the vexed question of its future status and administration. The 
unrest is, on the surface, much more due to political than to 
religious questions ; but those in authority know that, below the 
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surface, religion and the treatment of the Padishah are very vital 
factors in the situation, and recognize that such questions will 
have to be envisaged with much delicacy and tact. The solution 
of the Zionist question and the future administration of Palestine 
is also being closely watched by the Brotherhood of Islam; and 
though, with our broad-minded views regarding rival religions, 
we are not likely to favour one at the expense of another and 
precipitate trouble, still our steps must be taken warily and in 
accordance with the common policy of goodwill towards the 
Mohammedan religion. 

But this is precisely what the ordinary Moslem does not 
understand—and small blame to him! He looks upon all Chris- 
tians, and most of all on the French and Italians, as enemies. 
Of the Alemanni he has had enough: they came, they boasted, 
they fell; there is nothing more to be made out of them at present. 
But for the Inglizi he has S alw: ays had, up till now, a great respect: 
affection, no ; “fear, a little, for what they can do and have done ; 
respect, yes. When Turkey was beaten by the Inglizi the Moslems 
were ready to acknowledge it, and they were satisfied when 
Mr. Lloyd George said that Constantinople would remain Turkish— 
the news was carried throughout the Moslem world; but since 
then, they say, nothing has been done. They were quite ready 
to acknowledge us as top-dog, and would have acquiesced, more 
or less placidly, in our settling their countries for them, so that 
they could enjoy a little peace and quiet. They would, no doubt, 
in many cases have preferred the old ineptitude of Turkish 
rule; but as that was not to be had, the general view (although 
there were many exceptions) was that they had to make the 
best of it, and that the Inglizi would not let them down very 
badly. But when they heard that the French and the Greeks 
and the Italians were to have a hand in the settlement and take 
some of their country, that was indeed a very different matter. 
And Armenia—that devastated, boundaryless country, whose 
inhabitants had, of course, been useful to them, but on whom they 
looked as the Russians did upon the Jews—Armenia was to be- 
come an independent kingdom, or a republic, and on Turkish soil ! 
To them it looked as tho ugh the Inglizi were weakening and could 
not hold what they had taken; their respect for us began to 
diminish, and uneasiness was In the air. Stories about the Khalif 
were in circulation, wild rumours about self-determination began 
to spread, and Egypt, they heard, was going to throw off the 
British yoke and declare her independence. No wonder that in 
the present situation there is unrest. 

Had we, six months ago or more, been able to declare a definite 
policy, both in Egypt and in the whole of the Middle East, the 
Moslem would have acquiesced--grumblingly perhaps, but there 
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would have been no strength to resist. Now, however, that— 
thanks chiefly to the indecision of the U.S.A.—nothing has been 
done, and their strength—moral, perhaps, more than physical—is 
reviving, the situation becomes more difficult from day to day. 
Suspicions regarding their religion are being aroused, and British 
prestige is declining. It is not yet too late to act, but in a few 
months, or possibly weeks, it will be. 

In the eyes of all Mohammedans it is the British Empire, and 
no other Power, that counts in the settlement of the world. To 
them we represent, not one of the Christian (and hence inimical) 
Powers but an impersonal Empire whose subjects number by 
the million not only Christians, but Moslems, Hindus, Brahmins, 
Buddhists, and heathen; and they differentiate us completely 
from other European, i.e. merely Christian, Powers. Our respon- 
sibility is enormous, for on us, and no other, depends the peace of 
Islam. 

We cannot pretend, after such a universal upheaval, to bring 
order into the Eastern world merely by a few strokes of the pen, 
or by marking on the new maps boundaries which no self-respecting 
Oriental could be expected to observe. But we can make a good 
beginning by a policy of reassurance as regards Moslem religious 
susceptibilities, by keeping a firm and directing hand on the head- 
quarters of Turkish authority, and by refraining from the intro- 
duction of sudden and startling political changes for which the 
Mohammedan world is not yet ready. 

EDWARD GLEICHEN 
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OLD DIPLOMACY AND NEW MANNERS 


It was by a pure chance that I found myself on the platform of the 
Rome station on October 16. A little crowd was there, collected 
before an Italian Minister’s carriage, whose saloon was adorned 
with flowers. In the crowd I noticed several of the Italian Cabinet 
Ministers collected round a central figure, one of the best known 
and most beloved with which Rome has been acquainted for many 
years. Sir Rennell Rodd was leaving the Italian capital, with 
Lady Rodd and their daughter, on a visit to the King of Italy at 
S. Rossore, previous to abandoning the scene of his labours of the 
last eleven years. 

I stopped to speak to him, and mixing afterwards with the little 
group of friends, with many of whom I was acquainted, I could 
not help being struck by the universal expression of sympathy 
and regret which accompanied his departure. “I have not come 
here in an official capacity,” said a prominent Cabinet Minister 
to me, “ but simply and solely as a friend. We Italians feel that 
we are losing a friend to-day, and we politicians who understand 
that the bonds of amity between our two nations must ever be 
drawn closer, feel, besides, that England is losing the best servant 
whom ever she placed in the post of Ambassador to the Quirinal.”’ 

Thinking again over this little episode, it has certainly seemed 
strange to me, since my return to England, that I have seen no 
notice in any of the newspapers of the self-sacrificing and unceas- 
ing work which this able public servant has done for his country 
during some of the most difficult years of her history. Such, 
I suppose, is the fate of diplomatists, be they great or small, 
but in this particular case it does not seem to me that the con- 
duct of the Press has been characterized by an excess of gratitude. 

It was a pleasure to me to know Sir Rennell Rodd many 
years ago as a private friend. It has since been my privilege 
to know him as an ambassador, and especially during the years 
of the war, when my duties took me frequently to Rome. Chance 
willed it that I happened to find myself in the Italian capital in 
those critical moments of August 1914, when it seemed that the 
question of Italy’s neutrality was trembling in the balance, and 
also at one of those most interesting evening parties which Lady 
Rodd was then giving at the Embassy, and at which the presence 
of certain guests afforded material for the unwearying tongues 
of the capital to argue as to the amount of political friendship 
which England was then enjoying as opposed to her rival, Von 
Biilow, at the Villa Malta. 

I was again in Rome in May 1915, when the question of Italy’s 
intervention seemed still undecided. The same good humour, 
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the same unruffled exterior characterized the Ambassador. 
Nothing external appeared able to shake his calm. A diplomat 
of the old school, and therefore a silent man by profession as 
far as concerned the secrets of his office, he had, nevertheless, the 
power of infusing the serene confidence born of long experience 
into those who surrounded him. It was, in fact, during the tumul- 
tuous days which passed in Rome during the first fortnight 
of May 1915 that a story was told me which illustrates the man. 
Watchers were not absent in those days to report on the goings- 
in and the comings-out of the various ambassadors, and, from the 
expression on their faces deductions were drawn as to the nego- 
tiations which were then whispered to be on foot with regard to 
Italy’s neutrality. One day it was rumoured that a hitch had 
occurred, and the Interventionalist Party in Rome gave expression 
to their disappointment. It appeared that Sir Rennell Rodd 
had been seen walking towards the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
muttering to himself. The mystery was soon cleared up. The 
English Ambassador was, as a matter of fact, merely taking his 
afternoon walk, and was finding temporary relief from the cares 
of his office by translating to himself the Odes of Sappho, which he 
has since published in that exquisite little volume, Love, Worship, 
and Death. 

His refined scholarship constituted, in fact, one of the ties that 
endeared him to a people where culture is still respected. His 
patience and determination in gaining any object which he thought 
was for the good of his country were equally known in the political 
world of Rome. Convinced as he was that the interests of Italy 
and England should run parallel, any discordancy between them 
seemed to him a merely temporary incident produced by some 
individual misunderstanding, and which, therefore, should be 
unravelled and dissipated. He never swerved from his object, 
but avoided anything approaching violence of language, since his 
long experience had taught him that any attempt at driving an 
Italian politician was doomed to disaster. The interests of Italy 
ran parallel to the interests of England. Of this he was convinced, 
and should any divergence take place it should be harmonized by 
mutual understanding. 

An indefatigable worker, he not only wrote almost all the poli- 
tical dispatches with his own hand, but was cognizant of the 
smallest details that passed in the correspondence of the Embassy, 
and the attachés connected with the several departments used 
to make their reports to him daily. From what I have heard 
from a friend of mine, who was in the Department of Overseas 
Trade, it was he, in fact, who, among the higher authorities, 
insisted most strenuously on the setting up of the great commercial 
mechanism now established in our embassies and legations, 
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and put under the various commercial counsellors and secretaries. 
The mention of the word “ secretaries”? reminds me naturally 
of the Staff of his Embassy, and, in my now fairly varied experience 
of embassies and ambassadors, I am bound to say that the Em- 
bassy in Rome has always seemed to me one of those in which the 
relations between the Ambassador and Staff were most cordial. 
Sir Rennell Rodd had certainly the art of getting what was best 
out of a man, and it was impossible for his Staff not to respect 
one whose personal labours were protracted far into the night. 

Since the signing of the Armistice my duties have not taken 
me to Rome as frequently as they had done during the war, but 
J have carefully followed in the papers all the news which has been 
given to the Press, during the Congress of Versailles, in homage 
of that new and most grotesque fetish which goes by the name of 
“open diplomacy.” As far as can be judged from these publica- 
tions, it certainly seems that the opinion of the experts has not 
been too zealously sought after. I have never seen that either 
Sir Rennell Rodd or M. Barrére have been summoned to take part 
in the deliberations of the Supreme Council, and I believe that the 
Marchese Imperiali was called on one sole occasion. It may be, of 
course, that I am in error here, and that both the English and 
French Ambassadors in Rome were called upon for their advice, for 
it certainly seems an obvious course, when England and France 
have both of them master experts with the experience and the 
acumen of Sir Rennell Rodd and M. Barrére, that they should be 
summoned to give their respective countries the benefit of their 
years of knowledge, and to endeavour to free us from the web which 
we have woven for ourselves. or which has been woven for us, in the 
Adriatic. Future history only will prove what the exact facts 
have been which have led to the present impasse on the Dalmatian 
coast, what the British Ambassador’s advice was to the Govern- 
ment, and if that advice has been accepted, in part at any rate, or 
merely discarded. The latter fate has been too often that of our 
best ambassadors ! 

Rep Passport 


THE SOUL OF THE EAST END 


Not until at the distance of time shall we understand the great 
part the East End of London has played in the war, nor appreciate 
the splendour of the offering it made so willingly for King and 
Country. Other parts of the Empire have done their share nobly, 
but in that grey sordid third of London throbbed a passionate loyal 
heart, that by instinct knew and understood the magnitude of the 
task that lay before us, and was under no illusion as to the sacri- 
fice that had to be made. In the parlance of the boxing ring, 
we were “ out to fight to a finish, and for a time we should get 1t 
in the neck!’ Long contact with aliens had given an idea of the 
enormous military power of the Germans, but with quiet stub- 
born purpose the blue-eyed, fair-haired men offered themselves 
for their country’s defence. They were untrained, unmilitary, 
but they were going to see the enemy ; their faith in themselves 
was unlimited. Then came Lord Kitchener’s call to the Nation, 
and the East End rose. The women heard, and understood that 
theirs was not the least part that had to be played in the great 
drama. That theirs was the task to speed the willing and to spur 
the lingering. Tears would fall later, and hearts ache for those 
they loved, but royally they gave all they had to give. 

From those regions of vast potential energy that lie east 
of most that is bright and pleasant came serried ranks of stern 
men, toil-worn, horny-handed, slow of speech; but full of a 
grim determination to see the game through, meeting and joining 
up with the brilliant rush from the West End, the ’Varsities, 
and Public Schools. From the north-east came the smaller in 
stature but nimble-witted clerks. From the more easterly parts 
swept in the men from the contingent farm lands; while from 
the south came engineers and powerful men from the docks. 

A glorious brotherhood! Welded into a force that was irre- 
sistible. ‘“‘ It does not matter who rules us,” was hardly heard in 
that great heart of London. The fighting instinct that had lain 
dormant for a hundred years stirred. The men awoke as from a 
dream. Hot blood surged through their veins till it possessed 
them. How should they know it, but across the ages their an- 
cestors were calling; touching chords, awakening memories, 
bringing back the fighting lust that through generations had been 
sleeping, cramped and smothered by years of peace and the 
struggle for life, till across the void soul answered soul, and the 
men of the East End, with the mists cleared away, saw the Path 
of Gold, steep and rugged, stretching away into the unknown. 

Germany might be armed to the teeth, but what did it matter ? 
With each defeat a torrent of anger swept through the districts, 
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and the men crowded up to take the places of those who had fallen. 
What of the shortage of guns? That would be made good in time. 
Now they asked nothing more than to place their warm, living 
bodies between the German guns and the country they loved so 
well. With a childlike faith in Kitchener they clamoured for the 
“ right to fight,” sure that in the end “ it would be all right.” 

“T can’t make out what is the matter with my old man,” 
complained an East End wife ; “ he’s so irritable and silent I can’t 
get a word out of him.” It was only for a time. Men gathered 
in little knots at the street corners ; few words were spoken, each 
man seemed to know his neighbour’s thoughts. There were few 
concerted movements ; a talk with the old women, and they slipped 
away to join. No boasting, no ostentation. Rejected at one 
place they tried at others, till they got into the Army in some 
capacity. Not for the money. That would be cruel to say, 
for in most cases it was much less than the weekly wage ; but for 
the glory of it all. Only to stand between England and those who 
hated her, and sought to bring her down to thedust. Thechances 
of death and sufferig were taken as a matter of course and put on 
one side. Ahead gleamed the Path of Gold, and towards it they 
strove. Through the dull, dreary maze of training, through the 
mud and rain of Flanders, till the day when, breaking the monotony 
of trench warfare, they burst like the sea its bounds, and under 
the roar of the counter-barrage they fought, fainting and falling 
at every step forward—ever forward—till they had broken the 
Hindenburg Line. 

“The strongest nerves will win,’ Hindenburg had said, and 
many of those who won came from within the sound of Bow Bells. 
How little the German professors, with all their deep peering into 
nature, understood the psychology of the British, and how much 
they might have learnt from the songs the soldiers sang—“‘ A 
Long, Long Way to Tipperary,” with the sad strain of resignation 
and determination running through its melody, might have given 
them pause and suspicion, while “ The Long, Long Trail,” wailing 
of death, breadth, and solitude, would have converted into a 
certainty that it was not written any force should prevail 
against the men who sang these songs. For they came from 
the innermost heart of the nation, the deepest recess, brought 
out just when needed, and like Drake’s drum “ sound only when 
poll is in peril.” 

From the first it was clearly understood that it would take 
time to turn from peace to war. But brain gave of its best, and 
bone and muscle backed up with all its power. An invaluable 
leaven, hardly required, but present, was given by the rush of 
boxing men to join, for with them they took the immutable law 
against a foul ¥ that has done so much to stiffen our armies in 
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the field, and arouse their anger and determination that unsports- 
manlike deeds should be paid for to the full. ‘“ You take this 
war as a sport,’ complained a brilliant French officer. In no 
other way could the British have taken it but with their jokes 
and laughter ; but there was underlying all a stern purpose, as our 
Allies finally learnt. In no other way, suffering awful losses, 
could the thin line of khaki have retreated only to gather together 
again with a song and a shout, and fling itself on the advancing 
hordes of Germans in the tragic months that followed March 
of 1918. At home old men might harass themselves with doubt 
and wives might weep; but the great soul of the Army, knowing 
what it was to have its back against the ropes in the ring, smiled 
grimly, and edged away to wear out the strength of its opponent 
and find more room to fight again. In the East End an audience 
loves a game fighter, even when he is getting the worst of the 
round, and when he recovers himself the house rocks with applause. 
“T can’t make out what is the matter with you at home,” said 
a young soldier home on leave in 1917. ‘‘ We’ve got Jerry beat, 
leave him to us, but don’t let us down.” That such a remark 
should ever have been necessary from those who faced death 
stings now with a terrible force. Lord Kitchener was idolized in 
the East End, and his death sounded the first doubt. “ What 
shall we do?” asked a young soldier with tears in his eyes. “I 
only want my discharge,” replied his companion; and yet they 
took the next train for France. 

In 1915 Lord Derby sounded his call to the nation, and again 
came the splendid rush, till the overworked doctors could do no 
more, and an order went out to enrol Derby recruits without 
medical examination, and call them up later, in groups, according 
toage. “Give me the honour of being a soldier if only for a day,” 
pleaded a cripple boy. “It’s no good,” said the sympathetic 
sergeant, “ but stand in the back row.” Men were being sworn in 
in batches and passed to the reserve ; so he took the oath, only to 
be finally rejected at a later date. 

Recruiting is a delicate plant ; three times it stopped dead on 
account of injudicious speeches from politicians over the question 
of who should go first, young unmarried men or those with 
families dependent upon them? And yet it was a simple and 
plain question until meddled with by politicians. “ Shall every 
man do his bit ?”’ would have given the answer, and nothing 
further need have been said. It was an unwritten law with the 
great soul that was throbbing to stand in the lines between defeat 
and all that England stands for. Wife, children, home were 
placed on one side: day after day men crowded up, waiting hours 
in the rain for the chance of striking a blow for the country, and 
perhaps a bloody death. Waiting, so silent, stern, and patient, 
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it was clear that here was a force to be reckoned with that would 
not know final defeat, but would go on fighting grimly, dying, if 
need be, but with its teeth in the enemy’s throat. “ Fit” or 
“unfit” was all that mattered in those glorious days. To get 
into the Army and have one smack at the Germans before going 
under. They lied fluently to pass the doctors, and who shall 
blame them? Yet, clear as day, they saw that death waited 
straight ahead ; but there was no faltering. Some great principle 
seemed to stand out like a star in the murk of the political storm, 
and towards that they strove. This was the first great gift of the 
East End to the Empire. Let it be clear that the period dealt 
with is that from 1914 to the beginning of 1916. 

That women must weep was never shown to be more true than 
in those early days of the war. The little homes were given up, 
the future loomed dark ; yet no woman held her man back. His 
silence for days had made the mother’s heart to sink with dread. 
“Tt might be worse if I don’t go, mate”; and she had just 
nodded and gathered her child in her arms. So several families 
lived together in one house, to eke out their separation allow- 
ances. It might have been thought that under such stress the 
words ‘ war-babies ” would not have been uttered by those who 
were in more comfortable circumstances: that this might have 
been spared the women who had given so much; for it is more 
difficult to give when there is so little than where there is much 
and the loss is not so severe. That the women felt the slur there 
can be no doubt ; but it was treated with a dignified silence that 
killed it. 

“Drunkenness among women” was the next accusation by 
those who knew little about their subject ; and conjectures as to 
what would happen when the men came home on leave was the 
next move. But we have the records of the police courts to 
show for these fears—not even the normal number of cases—and 
the men have all been home on leave! These wonderful women, 
by some tacit agreement, did not wear black for those who had 
fallen on the field. The honour was enough, and yet the old 
mother’s face, as she leaned over her gate with the fatal War Office 
telegram in her hand, was tragic in its despair. While the young 
widow’s pale, thin face with the lines of suffering showed where 
the iron had bitten deep. “ Are these the soldiers my daddy kills, 
mummy ?” asks a little chap. His mother, a baby in her arms, 
turns with a haunted look in her eyes: “ No, dear, they are our 
own men.” 

The little girl, three months a wife, who brought her husband 
up to enlist, and sat weeping outside the examination room, was 
angry when he was rejected, and said: “ But we want men, don’t 
we?” She had sunk herself, her welfare, and all she loved in 
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England. How little we know of these women of the East End ! 
To see a wife with a tiny child waiting outside an examination 
hall, till a young man with broad shoulders came out and made 
towards her. Her wordless question as he stooped and lifted his 
child in his arms. “Class A, dear!” and just smiled into her 
white face. As they went away she held the fringe of his coat in her 
hand. Surely these women should make us think of the great 
soul in sordid dwellings. 

Young girls were criticized in the early days of the war. Ser- 
mons were preached on their shortcomings. ‘They were seen with 
their pig-tails hanging down behind their backs, arm in arm with 
soldiers. How the fog of our island clouds our preceptions ! 
The old Army, splendid and glorious, was wiped out. Now 
civilians came into play. Brothers, cousins, friends joined up. 
The Army became the people, and because a boy had changed 
his coat for a tunic should he change his character and become a | 
libertine? So the girls, with intuition and unfailing insight into 
the future, and under no delusion as to what would be their | 
fate should the Germans win, nor as to the chances against those 
they loved, gave the boys of their best, and when the last fare- 
wells—often for ever—were said, wept for a time, then dried 
their tears and went to make shells. British men fight best for the 
love of home and their ladies—a splendid combination—calling 
forth everything that is good in a man. 

At Waterloo, one Sunday night, some Australian and American 
soldiers were watching the gathering for the leave train. The 
wait was tedious. Presently a soldier brought out a mouth-organ, 
and the strains of the old dances the East End loves floated over 
the crowded station. In less time than it takes to tell, soldiers, 
wives, and sweethearts were footing it merrily. An orgy, if you 
like, but no drink: there was none to be had for love or money. 
Soon it came to an end, and the train steamed out. The crowd 
dispersed: the Australians and Americans disappeared. Had 
they waited they would have seen the women weeping bitterly, 
hopelessly—a girl fainting—but their work was done; they had 
sent off their men in good hearts with a happy memory, perhaps 
the last they would ever have of Blighty! What did the Austra- 
lians and Americans think? Or did they, by the grace of God, 
know ? We are more unkind to ourselves than ever a stranger 
would be. Is it, then, too much to hope that in the future we 
may be more understanding ? 

It was one of the mistakes of the war to think that the East 
End objected to the military in recruiting. The men recognized 
the driving force of the Army: realized the necessity for it, 
and had little patience with the civilian element. “ Well, what 
have you done in the war?” was often the clinching sentence 
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to an argument. The women were keen on the honour of the 
King’s uniform, little boys would cross the road to salute an officer. 
A man in uniform who behaved badly would quickly have the 
honour of the regiment thrown in his teeth. There was a dis- 
turbance at one end of a poor street and a crowd had gathered. 
As an officer passed a red-haired woman called to him from an 
upper window. “ Here, officer, see that man up there? He’s a 
disgrace to his uniform, he is: hit him on the backside with yer 
stick.” ‘“‘ A disgrace to his uniform ”—the King’s uniform—that’s 
what it was that rankled—any punishment was meet for the 
man who stained the King’s honour, and yet the trouble was not 
much and in other clothes would have been passed over. There 
is a rough code of honour in the East End among the mass of the 
people, clear as crystal and straight as a dart. 

In battle the men’s thoughts turned to home. Repeated 
inquiries as to what men said ‘when hit all give the same reply, 
“Mother, oh, Mother!” followed the cry of agony of many a 
stricken East End boy. And the mother at home was going on 
with her day’s work, hoping and praying that “ all was well ” with 
her son. 

The atmosphere in those days was electrical. There was a 
calm assurance that even though the German Army might be 
trained to the last hair, yet the men meant to have a round or 
two till the old country could get her fighting forces in the field. 
They would “ get it in the neck,” they knew, but it had to be 
done, and so the wonderful days passed. Our Army was retreat- 
ing and we were apparently getting the worst of the fight, and 
vet with each disaster more and more men came up. Then Con- 
scription came in, for the numbers in reserve must be shown to 
be enormous for our Allies’ sake. It was a curious position, for 
the men had liv ed in the tradition of “ One volunteer is worth 
ten pressed men.” But the measure was taken in the same 
quiet, steady spirit ; there were no reflections on those who had 
waited, if there was a good cause. It was realized that some had 
harder home ties, that one could shoulder a heavier burden than 
another, and it would not have paid a man to remind another 
that he was a “conscript.” Perhaps the only time feeling was 
shown was when a conscientious objector raised his voice in a 
recruiting station ; there arose then a swift, savage murmur that 
brought the order from an officer: “ Take that fellow out of here, 
quick.” There was blood in that murmur: he was young, single, 
and a sniveller to boot; many of those waiting there were men 
with large families dependent upon them. 

Then, as the men left, women took up their réle of watching 
for shirkers, and often picked on the wrong men. But a rebuff 
did not discourage these women of the East End. A boy stood 
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naked before the doctor. ‘“‘ Hum, a trifle thin in the wind. How 
old are you?” he asked. “ Eighteen. and a half,” said the boy. 
“ Don’t reject me, sir, I can’t stand it.” A girl had leaned out of 
her window that morning and called softly, ““ Here, you on the 
path, yes, you with the suit on, why don’t you go into khaki ? 
Why don’t you join the Army? ’Fraid of the Germans ? ”—spit. 
East End women were determined that there should be few 
slackers, and more than once an armlet had to be given to a man 
to save him from feminine violence when for some good reason 
he could not go. And here let me say the great bulk of claims for 
exemption were not made by the Cockneys but by aliens. 

Zeppelin raids and, later, aeroplane raids hardened their 
spirits, but aroused the wrath of the men at the front. “ We are 
used to it and are fair game, but it is thick for Fritz to go bombing 
our people at home! *’ And the memory has time and again 
driven the bayonet home where it might have been stayed. For 
our East End men are not cruel, and in them is deeply engrained 
the spirit of sport. But when the enemy, failing to break through 
in France, had gone over the top and bombed their defenceless 
homes, it was felt to be too much: and the fight would go to its 
bitter end. So deep is the love of home in these men’s hearts that 
a wound severe enough to take them to “ Blighty ” was joyfully 
received ; though in many cases it has terminated in death or 
deformity. The nursing sisters speak with wonder of the patience, 
bravery, and helpfulness of soldiers with dreadful wounds, and 
their cheerfulness under repeated operation; and then, when 
convalescence came, what joy it was to these men to walk, in 
their blue hospital suits with red tie, down the Commercial Road 
or saunter along the Bow Road with a pal. Simple pleasures these 
for those who have lived through a German barrage and then gone 
over the top, or opposed the German cannon w ith their rifles. On 
Armistice Day, in a ward of a great hospital within the sound of 
Bow Bells, wounded soldiers from the great fights that have helped 
to break the German power sang hour after hour, and cheered 
every one and everything. Towards night their excitement died 
down, and near midnight they sang very softly and exquisitely 
the hymn, “ Eternal Father, strong to save” . . . right through 
to the end. Then fell asleep. 

There is in the East End a code of honour—a sense of pro- 
portion and a clearness of preception—-that is a national asset. 
There were very few strikes during the war, and disputes do not 
loom darkly on the horizon now. A girl standing at a lathe was 
asked, ““ What will you do when the boy comes home and wants 
to run this machine?” ‘“‘ Walk out and let him have it,” was her 
reply. ‘‘ What will you do?” a woman porter on a station was 
asked, ‘‘ when the man comes home and wants to start the trains ?”’ 
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She turned a pair of twinkling eyes upon the questioner. “ Stay 
at home with him,” she said. 

What shall we do with this passionate loyalty and love of 
country ; for in no part of the country are there more loyal sub- 
jects of our King than east of Shoreditch ? By the help of those 
fathers of the people, Mr. Will Crooks and Mr. Will Thorne, much 
has been done. But the time passes. Is the East End to be the 
hunting-ground of that foul product of our generation, the Bol- 
shevist, with his dreadful creed of the nationalization of women, 
or of the Oxford crank, or of the Syndicalist, with their hatred of all 
that many thousands of the men from the East End have died for ? 
Or will the thinking men of this country draw closer to the sterling 
hearts of this community, with its clear sense of right, and weld 
the whole into a realization for the future of that great and splendid 
brotherhood that flew to arms in 1914. 

The dead are calling from the world-battlefields : from the mud 
of Flanders, from the soil of France, and from the plains of Pales- 
tine. ‘‘ We have done our bit, see that you do not fail in yours.’ 
It is a sacred trust. Loyalty in the East End is there for the 
asking. Where, but in England, could a king ride among his 
people with but one solitary policeman as escort, and with a 
crowd of small boys hanging on behind, or riding on the steps 
of his carriage. The King with a broad smile of happiness, and 
the Queen, her motherly face expressing her anxiety, “ Oh! boys, 
do be careful; mind the wheels!” It is the coming of the dawn. 
Let us see that its brightness is not overshadowed by the foulness 
of a smoke-screen. Ambition is present in every father’s heart, 
not so much for himself—for life does not present many chances 
to East End fathers—but for his son. He would like his boy to 
get on and make his way and be better off than he is himself. 
But life is hard and the difficulties are great. The boy goes to 
work, and in many cases his chance has gone. Soa genius may be 
stifled in a joiner’s shop. 

Education, as a word, is a parrot-cry : as a reality, it is a great 
possibility. Eight hours a day will probably be the working time. 
This will leave leisure hours. How are these to be spent, apart 
from necessary recreation? There are working-men’s colleges 
and town halls in the East End. Let these be affiliated to London 
University, and let it be done soon. Do away with matriculation, 
as it is now understood, and for which no one but a schoolboy has 
time in these days. Let the lectures be held in the evenings at a 
time when the workers have been home and had a wash and their 
teas. Let them enter for their degrees in engineering, languages, 
joinery, literature, science, or whatever course may be deemed 
most suitable. Give them the opportunity to take a degree and 
satisfy their craving for advancement and the result will be of 
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incalculable benefit to the Empire and a happier people ; and the 
same spirit of emulation and determination that, in their fathers, 
carried them through the mud of Flanders to the Hindenburg 
Line will carry their sons forward in the battle of life. There 
is no need to fear but every reason to trust the Cockney. 

The health of the East End is a vital question, and the statistics 
of the medical boards a blessing, for a danger known is half over- 
come. The military training of the men and youths of the country 
has had an extraordinarily good effect upon the physique of the 
nation. But this is not enough. The effect will pass away in 
time if it is not kept up. But happily this will fall within the 
scope of the Minister of Health to deal with. In the future the 
slums that sent out those brave hearts and gallant fighters who 
sleep their Jast sleep in that spot “ that is for ever England ” will 
pass away ; and in their place will stand great factories, and away 
to the east, away from the smoke and murk, wide streets with good 
houses and gardens, the size of the allotments of to-day, so that 
each man, when home in the summer nights, can feel the wonder- 
ful sense of peace that comes from contact with the soil, and watch 
the fruits of his work growing in his garden. Hope and am- 
bition free to all: and with the means to fulfil them at hand: 
the fighting chance that has been so clearly won in this great war. 
And from these homes will come craftsmen and perhaps politicians 
with brains, untrammelled—free to do their best—and these will 
help to carry on the New England that is slowly arising out of the 
sea of uncertainty. Coming through the wrack, like the daughter 
of storm, in the old way that our fathers knew aad loved. 


T. G. WAKELING 


CROMWELL MYTHS 


THERE were special reasons why the Cromwell depicted for us 
by nineteenth-century biographers should differ widely from the 
Cromwell of his own times. The long Whig tradition in politics, 
_ and the growing recognition by modern sympathizers with the 
Puritans, that Cromwell’s was the outstanding figure of the most 
deeply interesting period of Puritan history were bound to lead to 
a reaction against the Royalist view that had been dominant for 
nearly two centuries. The ground had thus been prepared for the 
labours of Thomas Carlyle and Samuel Rawson Gardiner, so that 
@ vindication of Cromwell and his times, at the hands of these two 
writers, was no surprise. Carlyle’s work has held the field by 
reason of the sanction given to his labours by the far higher 
authority of Gardiner. 

One result of the work of these two writers was that at least 
twenty biographers published appreciations of Cromwell during 
the nineteenth century. All based their books upon Carlyle and 
Gardiner, all unquestioningly accepted the work of these two 
writers, and not one was hostile to Cromwell or even critical in any 
real sense. A few of these biographies were written by eminent 
politicians and literary men, some of whom are still living, but not 
one has been the outcome of independent research. 
se Gardiner prefaces his History of the Great Civil War by re- 
commending his readers to carry out the “ difficult task of forming 
a judgment on the character and aims of Cromwell,” and adds that, 
“if this is to be done with even an approximation to success, it is 
absolutely necessary to take Carlyle’s monumental work as a 
starting-point.’’ This commendation of Carlyle was given in a 
work covering part of the same ground as the great contemporary 
historian, Clarendon, an actor in the events he describes, whose His- 
tory of the Great Rebellion and Civil Wars Gardiner entirely ignored. 
Hardly had the recommendation to study Carlyle been printed 
when, in the same year (1886), Mr. Walter Rye exposed the Squire 
Papers, by which Carlyle had been hoaxed, and eliminated forty- 
one pages from the later editions of Carlyle’s Cromwell. Gardiner 
agreed with Mr. Rye that the Squire Papers were a fraud, but his 
confidence in Carlyle seems to have been undiminished, and it is 
probably owing to his praise of Carlyle that the latter’s Cromwell 
has not shared the fate of his French Revolution, and been dismissed 
from the catalogue of books worth the attention of historical 
students. But Carlyle’s mistakes, innumerable as they are, were 
by no means limited to the Squire Papers or confined to tampering 
with the documents he transcribed. There was a far worse error 
at the close of his book. 
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Readers of Carlyle’s Cromwell will realize that his final chapter, 
entitled ‘‘ Death of the Protector,” is the culmination of the whole 
book. It is a pathetic description of the last days of a Puritan 
saint, written with all the verbiage and descriptive power at 
Carlyle’s command, and was based upon a tract asserted by 
Carlyle (and by Carlyle only) to have been written by a Quaker 
called Harvey. To take this away is to emasculate Carlyle’s work. 
To prove that it was a vulgar commonplace fraud is to show that 
Cromwell’s nineteenth-century biographers had been more anxious 
to “ write up” Cromwell than to tell the truth about him. This 
is my excuse for subjecting this tract to a closer examination than 
it has yet received. The tract in question contains twenty-three 
pages, and its title-page runs as follows : 

“A collection of severall passages concerning his late highness, 
Oliver Cromwell, in his sickness. Wherein is related many of his 
expressions upon his death-bed. Together with his prayer two 
or three dayes before his death. Written by one that was then 
groom of his bedchamber. Entered according to order. London, 
Printed for Robert Ibbitson, dwelling in Smithfield near Hosier 
Lane End, 1659.” An alternative title-page to the same (the 
only) edition states that it was “ Drawn up and published by one 
who was an eye and ear witness of the most part of it.”’ 

This was entered in the Stationers’ Register on June 7, and it 
was published on June 9, 1659, nine months after Cromwell’s death, 
and a week after the Rump Parliament’s Council of State had 
demolished Cromwell’s crown, sceptre, and monument in West- 
minster Abbey.* Thus the motive for its publication is quite 
clear; it was a veiled attack upon the Rump, denounced in it as 
“carnal men, enemies to God’s work,” who, “ by fair pretences, 
like Tobia and Sanballat,” had crept into the room of “ Instru- 
ments fit, faithful, and fearing God,”’ who had been “ discontinued 
and disused.” 

On the face of it the story, told by the tract as a whole, is 
highly improbable. No such lengthy account of the last moments 
of any statesman or ruler had ever appeared before or has ever 
appeared since. And, moreover, Sir Philip Warwick (1609-1683), 
the politician and historian, tells us, on the authority of Cromwell’s 
physician, George Bate, with whom he was “ intimately ac- 
quainted,”’ that, ‘‘ during all his sickness,” Cromwell “‘ never was 
in any such condition as distinctly to know what he did.” He 
could not transact business, and if he could not transact business 
he was not in a condition to hold the conversations detailed in the 
tract. Yet Cromwell’s modern biographers never fail to quote or 

* For further particulars and the reasons why the tract should be assigned to Henry 


Walker, the ironmonger, see The Month for January 1919, *‘ Oliver Cromwell's Last 
Moments,” and Notes and Queries, 2nd Series, xi, pp. 22, 42, and 62. 
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to cite in full the death-bed prayer found in this tract, in spite 
of its careful phrasing (so unlike the utterances of a dying man), 
connected line of thought, and reference to those who “ desire to 
trample upon the dust of a poor worm.” 

In this, Cromwell’s modern biographers differ from his bio- 
graphers, even of his own side, during the seventeenth century. 
For seventeen months after Cromwell’s death no reference to or 
quotation from the tract upon which Carlyle set such store can 
be found, and the whole of Cromwell’s contemporary biographers 
either ignored the tract or were ignorant of the whole of its con- 
tents. Thomas le Wright’s 4 more exact character and Perfect 
Narrative of the late right noble and magnificent lord O. Cromwell, 
published in 1658, and the anonymous The Pourtraiture of His 
Royal Highness Oliver, late lord protector, published in 1659, are 
both innocent of all that it says. So, too, are Cromwell’s three 
partisan biographers of 1659——Flecknoe, Dawbeny, and Carrington 
—the last of whom is most minute and accurate in all that he tells 
his readers. Once only was the prayer reprinted during the 
following year, in The Perfect Politician—a history of Cromwell 
written with a similar political motive by a certain “I. §.,” and 
published in February 1660. But The Perfect Politician asserted 
that the death-bed prayer was uttered by Cromwell “on the night be- 
fore he died ’’--that is, on the evening of September 2, 1658—while 
the tract relied upon by Carlyle claims that the prayer was uttered 
“within two or three days before his death.”” The tremendous 
storm which raged before Cromwell died, and the Royalist comment 
on this storm, account for this difference of opinion.* 

After the Restoration, all Cromwell’s biographers also dis- 
regarded the tract up to the year 1692, when the Whig bookseller, 
Nathaniel Crouch (“ R. Burton”), reprinted the prayer from The 
Perfect Politician in his worthless little Life of Cromwell. 

Then, finally, in 1738, Neal, in his History of the Puritans, 
set out a totally different prayer on the authority of Butler, 
one of Cromwell's “ Major-Generals.”” Neal’s source of informa- 
tion was probably the transcript of a paper ascribed to Butler by 
Bishop Gibson. This is now at Lambeth Palace, where Gibson 
was librarian up to about 1710.¢ Both versions cannot be true. 
Carlyle’s tract was first cited as an authority by William Harris, 
in the year 1762, and again in Stace’s scrap-book, entitled Crom- 
welliana, printed in 1810. Cromvwelliana probably drew Dr. 


* Cf. “Whether that prodigious storm of wind which so violently raged the day 
the old lord protector died did not verifie the old proverb that the Devil is seldom laid 
without a storm.”—University Queries. ‘In a gentle touch by the by.—Cambridge, 
June 6, 1659." (Thomason tract FE, 985 [14].) 

+ Gibson MSS., 930, f. 156. This MS. was printed in full in Notes and Queries, 2nd 
Series, iii, p. 342. Bishop Gibson was born in 1669 and died in 1748. The MS. carries 
with it a greater appearance of probability than Carlyle’s authority. 
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Lingard’s attention to the tract when he was writing his History 
of England, and, accordingly, Lingard set out the prayer in the 
volume of his history published in the year 1829, at the same time 
assigning an author to it. 

Dr. Lingard thought that the tract was written by one Under- 
wood, a gentleman of Cromwell’s bedchamber, who was sent 
by Secretary Thurloe to give Henry Cromwell the particulars of 
his father’s death.* Had the tract been genuine there would 
have been a great deal to be said for this view, for Underwood 
is the only gentleman of the bedchamber of whom we know. But 
Carlyle (whose Cromwell appeared in 1845) chose to assign the 
tract to Charles Harvey, of whom nothing is known save that he 
is twice mentioned by the Quaker, George Fox, in terms which 
seem to imply that he wasa menial servant rather thana ‘“‘ groom” 
of the bedchamber. Fox, in his Journal, mentions Harvey as 
follows: ‘‘ And after a few days I was had before Oliver Cromwell 
by Captain Drury, and he brought me in before him before he 
was dressed, and one Harvey, that had come amongst friends 
[i.e. the Quakers] but was disobedient, he waited upon him.” 
This was Fox’s first meeting with Cromwell, and, according 
to his own account, they parted mutually pleased with one another. 
For, says Fox: “ As I was turning, he [Cromwell] catched me by 
the hand and said these werds with tears in his eyes. Come again 
to my house, for if thou and I were but an hour in a day together, 
we should be nearer one to the other, and he wished me no more ill 
than he did to his own soul ”’ [my italics). 

The second time Fox saw Harvey was when Cromwell was 
dying, when he again says that Harvey was “ one of his men that 
waited upon him.” From a letter, probably written by him, and 
dated March 16, among the State Papers of 1654, signed “ C. 
Harvey,” Harvey’s Christian name was probably Charles. With 
the exception of the passages I have cited and this letter, we have 
no further information about Harvey, though his name is men- 
tioned in the Swarthmore MSS.t 


* “This bearer, Mr. Underwood, is a very sober gentleman, was of the bedchamber 
to his late highness, and attended him in all his sickness, and can give your excellency 
a full account of all that past in this sadd occasion: to which purpose his highness [i.e. 
Richard Cromwell] hath sent him over to your excellencie that you might fully under- 
stand the particulars of God’s dealinge with his highness your fether through his whole 
sickness.” (Thurloe to Henry Cromwell, September 7, 1658, Thurloe State Papers, 
vii, 374.) 

The Life of Oliver Cromwell, by his descendant of the same names, which was pub- 
lished in 1820, asserts as follows: ‘‘ It is undeniable that the evening before his death 
(Thursday the 2nd September) he was sufficiently himself to compose and utter the 
following prayer, which remains with the Cromwell family papers, and is probably the 
one mentioned in a letter of Thurloe’s to be sentto Henry.” The passage italicized is untrue, 
nor is any copy of the prayer mentioned in the Report on these MSS. 

t See Mr. Norman Penney’s edition of the Journal of George Fox (1911). 
In Forster's Life of Cromwell there is an appendix, giving a list of names of those 
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Here is no evidence upon which to ascribe the tract to Harvey, 
and in addition to this it is quite evident that the writer of the 
tract was an enemy of the Quakers. For its author, after saying 
of Cromwell that he had to do “ By reason of his great place 
with many of erring judgments, as well as others, the most ob- 
stinate of whom I have often heard him silence, discountenance 
their errors with the greatest detestation, especially when of 
fundamental consideration,” goes on to add that, “As once, 
dealing with some of the Quakers, he rendered their opinions in the 
most dreadful yet truest character that I ever heard, saying that 
they were such as took the Crown off the Head of Christ, disrobed 
Him of His priestly garments, and denied His propheticall office 
by setting up a spirit of their own in the room of his, by the whole 
utterly making voyd His mediatorship who is God blessed for ever. 
And that he had rather be buried alive under a heap of stones than in 
the least to countenance the same, and much more which I have now 
forgot.” The passage italicized conflicts very much with Fox’s 
own account of Cromwell’s attitude to the Quakers. There is, 
therefore, every reason for asserting that the tract was written by 
an enemy of the Quakers. 

Recently the tract has been unhesitatingly assigned to Henry 
Walker, the ironmonger (whose many occupations included those 
of journalist, minister, and literary pirate), and pronounced to be 
one of this writer’s numerous literary frauds.* The authorship 


who took part in the “ funeral” of November 23, 1658. Harvey and Underwood both 
appear in this list as ‘‘ gentlemen ”’ (not grooms) “ of the bedchamber.” Forster does 
not state his authority. 

* See the Cambridge History of English Literature, vol. vii, p. 351, and Notes and 
Queries, 2nd Series, xi, pp. 22,42, and 62. Henry Walker, who was Cromwell’s preacher 
as well as journalist, attacked the Quakers very bitterly in his periodical, and was called 
“a liar” by Fox and his followers. 

The following extracts from Walker’s periodical prove the justice of Fox’s denuncia- 
tion. The reader should notice the use of the word “ fundamental ” in the second ex- 
tract, applied also to the supposed denunciation by Cromwell of the Quakers. 

“There is much wickedness committed by some of them [the Quakers] about 
London, cursing, swearing, and filthy uncleanness.” (Perfect Proceedings for 
April 5-12, 1655.) 

‘Some papers were scattered about Westminster Hall this day that the Quakers 
do acknowledge that there is a Heaven and a Hell, the Scriptures to be a declaration 
from the Spirit and a Resurrection and Justification by faith in Christ. I should be 
glad to hear of their conversions. . . . For I do not remember that I ever met with one 
of them that would own these fundamental truths.” (Ibid., May 21-28, 1655.) 

“ A letter from a godly minister advertises . . . that a woman at a Quakers meeting 
was strongly taken, posses’t, carried home distracted and she is since dead. That she 
cried out of Devils, ‘O good devils do not beat out mine eyes.’ And was [sic] visibly 
seen by others to slap her in the face, and as if something ran up and down her body 
under her skin that bellowed in her like a calf.” (Jbid., June 28—July 5, 1655.) 

“* There is a speech of seven witnesses that have given it upon oath than an eminent 
Quaker coming to an Inn, had a conference with the Devil about bringing in of souls to 
him.” (Jbid., July 19-26, 1655.) 

In the same periodical for February 22-March 1, 1655,will be found Walker’s account 
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of the tract does not much matter in comparison with the question 
whether it was a fraud or not; for if this tract was a fraud, 
Gardiner and the rest of Cromwell’s nineteenth-century biographers 
are all placed in the same predicament. It is as well, therefore, 
to bring to light not only the ridiculous series of mistakes about 
the tract made by Carlyle and his friend Forster, but also the still 
more astonishing error contained in the tract itself. 

Writing in the Edinburgh Review for January 1856, on the 
* Civil Wars and Cromwell,” John Forster commented as follows : 
‘Mr. Forster, in his Statesmen of the Commonwealth (published in 
1839), reproduced from one of the King’s pamphlets a very 
striking account of the death-bed of the lord piotector, written by 
a groom of the chamber in waiting on him. In this Cromwell 
was represented calling for his Bible, and desiring these verses 
from the fourth chapter of the Epistle to tie Philippians to be 
read to him, in which the Apostle speaks of having learned in 
whatever state he was therewith to be content, for he could do all 
things through Christ which strengthened him. ‘‘ Which read,” 
the account proceeded, “ said he, to use his own words as near as I 
can remember them, This Scripture did once save my life ; when my 
eldest son died ; which went as a dagger to my heart, indeed it did. 
Naturally enough, this affecting passage was supposed by Mr. 
Forster to relate to his son’s death in battle, and Mr. Carlyle arrived 
also at the same conclusion so confidently that after ‘eldest son’ 
he put in ‘ poor Oliver’ in printing it, at the same time carefully 
marking the words as an insertion.’ 

M. Guizot, Forster continues, translated “ died” by “ tut tué,’ 
which was even more erroneous, and then goes on to point out 
that the reference was to Robert and not to Oliver Cromwell, 
junior, and to cite the register of Felsted parish church, where the 
burial of Robert Cromwell is entered as follows, under the year 
1639: ‘ Robertus Cromwell filius honorandi viri M‘* Oliveris 
Cromwell et Elizabeth uxoris ejus sepultus fuit 31° die Maui. 
Et Robertus fuit eximié pius juvenis deum timens supra multos.” 

Before proceeding further, | desire to point out that the passage 
italicized by Forster contains a very serious omission. In the 
original tract four dashes precede the word “ died ’—the original 
passage about Cromwell’s eldest son running, “ when my eldest 
son - - = = died; which went as a dagger to my heart, indeed it 
did.” The liberty taken with the text by Carlyle by omitting 
these dashes, ierming them a ‘* blank” and substituting in their 
place “ poor Oliver ”’ or, as he did in later editions, “ poor Robert,” 
was quite unpardonable. 
of his interview with Fox. As 8S. R. Gardiner argued that Walker did not charge Fox 


with immorality, I have set out the above extracts in order to show what the charges 
brought by Walker against the Quakers really were. 
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Webster’s New 
International Dictionary 


has acquired and maintains to-day a reputation unequalled 
by any similar work of reference. Its authority is unques- 
tioned ; its utility is testified to by eminent men in every 
sphere of activ ity, who have used the Dictionary for years. 


@, Ifsuch men find WEBSTER useful it is because they 
realize the value of adding to their sum of knowledge at 
every opportunity and of checking the accuracy of their 
memory. 


@, In any test of general knowledge the surprising fact is 
not the little that we know but how much we know too well 
to know exactly. Test the truth of this yourself in this 
month’s National Review. Are there not many words and 
terms therein the meaning of which you ‘ know ’ but could 
not accurately define, and are there not numerous allusions 
with which you are at best but hazily familiar ? 


CG. WEBSTER’S “ NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY ” provides the practical remedy for semi- 
comprehension such as this. Its daily use becomes a habit, 
keeping your memory refreshed, and transforming—with a 
minimum expenditure of energy and time— indefinite im- 
pressions into real and useful knowledge. With its vast 
range, its full and lucid definitions, its apt illustrative quota- 
tions, its convenient typographical arrangement, it is the 
ideal reference book for speedy consultation—a dictionary 
and an encyclopedia combined. 


@, Judge its value personally by testing it. We shall be 
happy to arrange for a copy of the new (1919) edition to be 
submitted for your inspection without any obligation on 
you to purchase it. Write for illustrated prospectus to-dav 


G. BELL AND SONS Ltd., York House, Portugal St., W.C.2. 


2700 Pages. 442,000 Entries. 6000 J/lustrations. 


Price: Buckram, £3 net, and upwards in various leather 
bindings. Also an India Paper edition-de-luxe. 
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Portugal Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
EUROPE AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


By CHARLES SAROLEA, D Ph. and Litt. Professor in the University of 
Edinburgh, in which this well-known publicist deals with the present position of 
European diplomacy, and points out the way by which the ideals of the founders 
of the League of Nations may be resolved into a practical and effective instru- 
ment of lasting Peace Crown Svo._ 6s. net 


VICTORIAN RECOLLECTIONS 


BY JOHN A. BRIDGES, a veritable treasury of pleasant memories—of Eton 
and Oxford as the author saw them— of the rural life of England, with its genial 
hierarchy of parson , doctor, and squire—of the New World in the fifties—ot 
the politics and sport, the work and recreations of Victorian vears. 

Large Post Svo. 8s. 6d. net 


FIFTY YEARS OF EUROPE, 1870-1919 


BY PROF. C.D. HAZEN. A clear exposition by a distinguished historian and 
attractive writer of the doctrines and policies which for 50 years kept Europe 
constantly in fear of war. A book of the greatest interest and value in estimat- 
ing the possibilities of the future. Demy Svo, with 14 Maps. Iy4s net 


CLERICAL INCOMES AND THECOST OF LIVING 
BY THE REV CANON J. H. B. MASTERMAN, with contributions from ten 
representative Diocesan authorities. Few sections of the community have been 
more adversely affected by the new financial conditions than the parochial 
clergy ; and this careful study of their position should attract considerable 
attention in view of the publicity which the subiect is receiving in the press. 
Crown Svo. 5s. net 


ESSENTIALS OF RECONSTRUCTION 


Being twelve essays delivered at the Swanwick Summer School, 191g. Edited 
by LUCY GARDNER. A highly suggestive svmposium of well-known social 
workers on outstanding problems of the time. United in the belief that only 
through the new spirit among men to which war conditions gave birth can these 
problems be solved. They seek to show how this spirit may be fostered and 
developed. Crown Svo. »s. Od. net 


New Chess Books 
MY CHESS CAREER 


BY JOSE R.CAPABLANCA, whose brilliant victories at the Hastings Congress 
and throughout the country will assure a great demand fcr this book among 
Chess-players and students. Demy Svo. 6s. net 


CHESS OPENINGS ILLUSTRATED 


BY J. DUMONT. Two volumes are now ready. I. The Centre Counter. 
II. The Danish Gambit. 2 vols. 2s. 6d. net each 
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POPULAR CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


With Coloured and Black-and-White Illustrations 


eeenesesy CHRISTMAS CAROL 


CHRISTMAS CAROL | 


By CHARLES DICKENS 


Illustrated by 8 Coloured Pictures by Honor ( 
\pPLETON. Crown 4to, 170 pages, gilt top, cloth extra 


3s. 6d. net 


The CHILD OF THESEA 
By S. R. LITTLEWOOD 


Illustrated in Colour by Honor C. Appleton, 
Crown 4to, 5s, net 
An adaptation of Vasco Lobeira’s ‘‘ Amadis and 
Oriana.’’ No better story book for children who love 
romance can be found 
‘ . it is worthy of a place beside the ‘ Morte 
d’Arthur Spectator. 


FAIRY TALES. By CHARLES PERRAULT 


Translated by S. R. LitrrtEwoop. With 12 Coloured Illustrations by 
Honor C. APPLETON. Small 4to, 5g, net. 

‘‘Miss Honor Appleton’s delicate pictures in colour make this charming 
book very charming indeed.’’— Times. 


OUR NURSERY RHYME BOOK 


Edited by LETTY and FRANK LITTLEWOOD 
With 12 Coloured and 80 black-and-white illustrations by Honor C 
APPLETON. Small 4to, 6s, net 
‘A splendid collection of riddles, alphabets, and games make up one of 
the most attractive books published.’’—Lady’s Pictorial 


SONGS OF INNOCENCE 


By WILLIAM BLAKE 
With 12 Coloured Illustrations by Honor C, 
APPLETON. Small! 4to, 3g. 6d. net 


[t is a joy to handle this truly lovely volume 
which all lovers of children should possess.’’— 


The Child. 


THE BLACK PRINCESS 


and other Fairy Tales from Brazil 


By CHRISTIE T. YOUNG 
6s. net 
And if anvthing in all these should seem so 
wonderful as to be improbable, Miss Anderson's 
illustrations will testifv to their absolute truth.’ 
Glasgow Hey wld 


To be had of all Booksellers 
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A Beautiful Gift r = 
ROM. ANC E ‘S of OLD J \P Al 


ROMANCES | Sage 
OLD JAPAN 


\ Collection of Original Stories trans 
lated by 


Madame YUKIO OZAKI 


With 16 full-page Coloured Illustra 
tions, and 16 full-page half-tones by 
well-known Japanese Artists 


Crown 4to Boxed 30s. net 


Ihe real spirit of Japan materialised 
in text and illustrations A wonderful 
atmosphere of fantastic imagery 


AW: 


_Sioaiat, tragical, tender, and poetic tales that 
promise to haunt one’s memory; full-page pic- 
tures; 80 excuis sitely coloured that one plans to 
frame them . The season will see nothing more artistic than this recherché volume Dundee Advertiser 


PROBLEMS OF THE ACTOR 


By LOUIS CALVERT 


With Introduction by H. B. IRVING. 7s. net 


‘‘ Filled with sound sense and the fruits of ripe experience. I would place this into 
the hands of every dramatic student.’’—H. B. [Rvinc. 


New Children’s Books 


VALENTINE AND ORSON 


The Twin Knights of France 
An old French Romance Retold 
By {S. R. LITTLEWOOD 


With 8 Coloured Illustrations by 
FLORENCE ANDERSON 


7s. 6d. net 


TONY O’DREAMS 


By M. NIGHTINGALE 


With 8 Coloured Plates and 1oo Pen 
Drawings by C. T. NIGHTINGALE. 


7s. 6d. net 


A Book for Children, who will revel in the 
Adventures of Tony 


From all Booksellers 
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MORE UNCENSORED CELEBRITIES 


ALL AND SUNDRY 


By E. T. RAYMOND. 


In this book Mr. Raymond does not lin 
figures in the Church, in literatur 
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ind many 


THE LIFE OF JOHN PAYNE 


By THOMAS WRIGHI With 18 Illus- 
trations. Cloth, 28s, net 


For s+sdaia Galen Payne's death in 1916 
M Wright vas his n n } i friend 
This is the official biography, and among 
1 iry celebrities who figure in the book 
re Swinburne, Sir Richard Burton, Dante 


Gabriel Rossetti, and Victor Hugo it is.a 
volume of unusual interest 


THE LIFE OF 
LIZA LEHMANN 


By HERSELF. With a coloured frontis- 


piece and 16 page Illustrations. Cloth 
10s. 6d. net SECOND IMPRESSION 
Liza Lehmann’s memories include a dinner 
vith Verdi, conversations with Jenny Lind, 
unecdotes of Edward VII, Brahms, Mme 


Clara Butt, and oth 


OLD AND NEW MASTERS 


By ROBERT LYND_ Cloth, 12s. 6d. net 
SECOND IMPRESSION 

\ book of essays full of charm, insight 

and sympathy, and of the trans mitted” en 

good criti 
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thusiasm that ts the “athena all 


cism Daily Ne 


COLLECTED FRUITS OF 
OCCULT TEACHING 


sy A. P SINNETT. 15s. net 


MY COMMONPLACE 
BOOK 


py 1... ein r ‘2s. 6d. net 
This lelightf olun is like ‘ly to 
f the greatest us as keane students of 
bo Mi Ha kett, out of his richly 


stored mind, recalls at every turn the affinity 
and application of the ideas of the great 
poets, prose stylists, and thinker 
quote Contemporary Revi 


\bout Books 


Send 3d. to-day foracopy of the De issue, 


1it himself to political personalities only 
e,1n -. urnalism, in art and musi Mr 
of Wale 
other prominent people 


whom he 


\n illustrated 


and particulars of the 


Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


, but include 
Kay mond includ 


s, M. Georges Clemenceau, President Wilson 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE 
WELSH 


By FREDERICK J. HARRIES 

15s, net 

The author has dealt with his highly in 
teresting subject in a manner both critical 
and attractive on only has he examined 
Shakespeare's kn ledge of Welshcharacter 
istics througha study of his Welsh characters 
but he has also collected much valuable in 
formation regarding the Celtic sources from 
which Shakespeare drew his material 


By JOSEPH CONRAD. 8s, net. 

‘‘If I were asked in which of Mr. 
Conrad's writings his genius shows itself at 
its highest power, I should answer, without 
hesitation, in this the latest of them SIR 
SYDNEY COLVIN in The Obse) 


BOLINGBROKE & WALPOLE 


By the Right Hon J. W. ROBERTSON 

Cloth, 12s. 6d. n« 

The author's aim - this book has been to 
present political history at once in its na 
tional and personal aspects, treating the 
personalities of politicians as important 
forces, but studying at the same time the 
whole intellectual environment 


Cioth, 


to be 


NEW EDITIONS & 
TROPIC DAYS 


By E. J. BANFIELD 
Confessions of a Beachcomber.” 
trated, 16s. net. (SECOND 
SION 


SHAKESPEARE’S WORKMANSHIP 
By Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, 
W.A., Litt.D. Cloth, 15s, net. (THIRD 
IMPRESSION. 


UNCENSORED CELEBRITIES 
By E. T. RAYMOND. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 
net. (FIFTH IMPRESSION.) 
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monthly magazine for book readers, 


special subscription offer. 
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PERSIAN TALES. First written down in the Original Kermani and Bakhtiani, 


and translated by D. L. R. LORIMER and E. O. LORIMER. With 16 Plates in 
Colour aad Illustrations in Black-and-White by HILDA ROBERTS. Feap. 4to 
20s. net. 

ASSISI. Impressions of Half a Century. By Sir WILLIAM B. 
RtOIMOND, K.C.B., R.A. With 39 Plates in Colour and other Illustrations in Black 


tal-Waite from Original Paintings and Sketches by the Author. Demy 4to. 42s. net 


THIRD IMPRESSION 
A PRIVATE IN THE GUARDS. py stepHeN GRAHAM, Author of “ With 


the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem,” ‘’ Priest of the Ideal,”’ etc. 8vo. tos. net 


MISS EDEN’S LETTERS. t:sitea by her Great-Niece, VIOLET DICKINSON. 


With Four Photogravures. S8vo. 18s. net 


FRENCH WAYS AND THEIR MEANING. ®» £2!TH wHarron. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net 


LITERARY STUDIES. 3y cHARLES WHIBLEY, Author of “ Political 


Portraits,’’ etc. Crown 8vo Ss. 6d. net 

RUDYARD KIPLING’ S WORKS. Uniform Edition. 21 vols. 7s. 6d. 
net per v or Pocket tion, 22 vols. Printed on thin paper, with gilt edges. Limp 
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cloth, 3s. net each 
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AN OUTLINE SKETCH OF THE POLITICAL HISTORY 
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M.A., LL.D., Professor of History in King’s College, London. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 


SNOW- BIRDS. Poems by SRi ANANDA ACHARYA, Author of ‘The Book of 


Cave,” ete Crown Sve 7s. 6d, net 


A TREASURY OF SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH 


VERSE, From the Death of Shakespeare to the Restoration (1616-1660 Chosen 


and Edited by H. J. MASSINGHAM. Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. ‘Golden Treasury Series 
PAN-ISLAM. 33) G. WYMAN BURY, Author of “The Land of Uz" and “ Arabia 
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THE SPIRIT: GOD AND HIS RELATION TO MAN 


CONSIDERED FROM THE STANDPOINT OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, 
AND ART. By Various Writers. Edited by Canon Burnett H. Streeter. ,Svo 
1os. 6d, net, 
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Being the Bampton Lectures for tors By HASTINGS RASHDALL, D.Litt., 
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A Wonderful Christmas Gift 


There is one Christmas Present which exactly hits 
the mark. However costly, it is not ostentatious; 
however cheap, not mean. It carries with it an 
implication ot deliberate and individual selection 
tor the taste of the receiver. It compliments 
without offence, and is a message of affection, 
intimacy or respect, always in the right taste. It | ¢ 
g greetsin the giv ers handwriting almost the only 

gift which can do so with propriety. This gift is 


THE RIGHT BOOK 


\ giver whose Christmas Presents are all books | 
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gives more pleasure than any expense, however 
great, could ensure. Almost any thing else could 
have been chosen hurriedly, with unthinking 
perfunctoriness ; but the gift that is a Book 


always implies care. 
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CROMWELL MYTHS 501 


Secondly, attention should be directed to the use of the words 
“miles ” in the entry of Robert Cromwell’s death. Oliver Crom- 
well was not a soldier in 1639. The entry, therefore, was not 
exactly contemporary. And lastly, the whole entry is so un- 
precedentedly lengthy that there must have been a special reason 
both for styling Cromwell “ honorandus vir,” and also for the 
gratuitous testimony to his dead son’s piety. 

Forster continues: “‘ Which remarkable addition to a simple 
| mention of burial, we need hardly point out, is the rarest occurrence 
on that most formal of all the pages of history—a leaf of a parish 
| 4 register ; where to be born and to die is all that can ever be con- 

| ceded to either rich or poor. . . . The name of the vicar of Felsted 
in 1639 was Wharton; this entry is in his handwriting, and has 
his signature appended to it; and let it henceforward be remem- 
bered as his distinction, that long before Cromwell’s name was 
famous beyond his native country, he had appeared to the in- 
cumbent of a small Essex parish as a man to be honoured.” 

A few hitherto unnoticed facts will explain not only what 
Forster terms a “ tribute to the youth who passed so early away,” 
but also that the “ deep and mournful significance from the words 
which lingered last on the dying lips of his heroic father,” had 
quite another meaning than Forster was aware of. 

Cromwell’s first cousin, Robert Cromwell, was executed in the 
year 1632 for poisoning his master, an attorney called Lane. 
Carlyle, of course, disbelieved this fact, and remarked that “ any- 
‘ body can poison an attorney and be hanged for it.” But, in 1879, 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission (Rep. VII, Appendix, 
Part I.) calendared the Barrington MSS., and in 1881 the MSS. of 
the College of Physicians (Rep. VIII, Appendix, Part I.),* and these 
MSS. established the facts beyond a doubt. “Carrion Heath,” 
therefore, is once more proved right, and Carlyle (as usual) was 
wrong. And since Cromwell’s cousin, Robert, was born in June 
1613, he was only nineteen when executed in 1632, while Crom- 
well’s son Robert, having been born in 1621, was very nearly of 
the same age when he died in 1639—seven years later on. Thus, 
when Cromwell became prominent as Lieutenant-General of the 


* In the Report first cited, Thonias Barrington states that ‘my cousin, Robert 
Cromwell, son to Sir Philip, bound with an attorney,” was sentenced to death for poison- 
ing his master, but was reprieved ; and * this evening,” May 25, ‘* my lord of Holland 
endeavours his farther reprieve and pardon.”” The next Report summarizes the result, as 
follows: ‘1632, May 27. Lord Holland to the College (of Physicians): Cromwell is 
condemned to death for the murder of his master, Mr. Lane. Doubts are expressed of 
poisoning. They are to examine persons who were present about the sickness of Lane, 
what has been observed on the opening of his body, or may be collected from sight and 
trial of the medicine, if any be left, and present their report to the King before Wednes- 
day next... . After taking some further evidence, the College reply that Lane died 
a violent death by poison.” 
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Parliamentary Army, the popular Royalist impression seems to 
have been that the poisoner was Cromwell’s son Robert. 

Two tracts, published in 1649, bear witness that the satirists 
of the times took notice of this. Reason against Treason; or, A 
Bone for Bradshawe to picke, published on July 9, 1649, remarks : 
“We know Oliver nat Tyburn bird to his son, for poysoning 
his master, an apothecary [sic], and thus, ‘ egregia est soboles 
scelerata nata parente.’” And, again, A Hue and Crie after 
Cromwell, published on July 24, 1649, refers to the same matter : 
“That young Cromwell should be hang’d, drawn, and quartered 
for poysoning the master of one single family and that Old Crom- 
well should ’scape for murdering his lord and soveraigne that was 


master of all the private families in England. O Tempora! 
O Mores ! 


Young Noll [sic] at Tyburn suffered for his fact, 
Old Noll’s unhang’d, has done the baser act.” 


Evidently the unprecedented entry in the Felsted register is 
thus accounted for, and the reason for the testimonial to Crom- 
well’s son Robert’s piety in it is thus explained. In all prob- 
ability the vicar of Felsted had seen these or similar satires, 
and rewrote part of his register. 

On the side of the Cromwellians, the writer of the account 
of Cromwell’s last moments was so ill-informed that he shared the 
popular error about Robert Cromwell, and by inserting four dashes 
before “ died,” and adding “ which went as a dagger to my heart, 
indeed it did,” represented Cromwell himself on his death-bed as 
endorsing it. If this view is correct, then the remaining death- 
bed utterances are equally fictitious, and nothing the tract says 
can be trusted. Which is precisely what might be expected of the 
work of a writer who (as Mrs. Hutchinson, in her Memoirs, points 
out) was a thoroughly dishonest journalist, as well as a literary 
pirate without an equal in his own times. 

It would seem, therefore, that the great contemporary historian, 
Lord Clarendon, is a far safer guide to the history of the Great 
Rebellion than Thomas Carlyle, even in questions of biography. 
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THE RISE AND SPREAD OF THE RAT 


“Tey [rats] are probably the greatest mammalian pests of the 
human race,” * said the late Barrett-Hamilton, but that seems 
too mild a statement of the case when we remember that they 
are purely parasitic on mankind, and gain a living pract cally 
entirely at our expense. It would seem more in accordance with 
the facts to say, not that they are the greatest mammalian pest, 
but that they are the greatest pest of all the creatures, insects, 
birds, and beasts, that live and batten to our detriment. The 
house-sparrow is a nuisance, consuming much grain and other 
things that can ill be spared for it; the common mouse takes 
a heavy toll, but the domestic cat keeps it within bounds; and 
if we descend to “ minor horrors ” the experience of the late war 
has shown that insect parasites can, even under the most un- 
favourable circumstances, be controlled and their terrors more or 
less eliminated. But rats are another matter! They are every- 
where, town and country it is all alike; shipyard, stackyard, 
granary, warehouse, potato heap, and “ root-tump,” all have their 
tenants. In fact, looking at the matter from another point of 
view and excluding man, we may say that rats are the most 
successful species that evolution has yet produced. For it is not 
only in one country but in every part of the world that rats are 
such an appalling plague. Wherever man has penetrated, rats 
have followed—north, south, east, and west—hot and cold, every 
country and climate comes alike to them. Like us upon whom 
they prey they have become truly cosmopolitan and are at home 
under all conceivable climates and conditions save the extreme 
cold of the Arctic circle. Even the widespread and cheeky little 
European house-sparrow cannot compete with their powers of 
multiplying, travelling, and colonizing. Not that the latter need 
be jealous, for, introduced into North America in 1860, it has now 
reached even the remotest parts of the States; its arrival at 
Death Valley, California, where there is an isolated station amid 
desert surroundings, some two thousand miles from its starting- 
point, was recorded in 1914.t That must be considered good 
work, yet the sparrow is not a good traveller compared with the 
rat. The latter is such a fine sailor, hardly a ship sails that does 
not take a few rats as passengers on the voyage, which disembark 
when cargo is landed at the various ports of call. In this way 
rats are constantly arriving and departing at all seaports and it 
is undoubtedly the predilection of the rat for a sea voyage which 
has aided its detnertnsty rapid dispersal to all parts of the world. 


* G. E. H. Barrett-Hamilton, British Mammals, p. 577 (published 1916). 
t J. Grinnell, The American Naturalist, vol. liii, p. 468. 
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The words ‘‘ extraordinarily rapid dispersal” are used because 
the common rat’s conquest of its world-wide territory has taken 
place in only the last two or three hundred years. The evolu- 
tionists talk so airily of long periods of time, of the stability of 
species, and so on, that one 1s apt to think of the dispersal of any 
creature as a matter likely to take a very long time; three or 
four hundred years seems nothing for such business! As a matter 
of fact it has taken it less, only about two hundred and fifty. 

Before going into the matter of the rise and spread of the 
common brown rat it may be as well to define more exactly what 
creature we are dealing with. The present common rat of England 
(we formerly had the “ black” or “ old English” rat) has been 
variously called the Norwegian, the Hanoverian, the grey, and 
the brown rat. Not one of these names is really suitable ; it was 
not originally a native of either Norway or any part of Germany, 
whatever likeness its behaviour may have to that of the Huns, 
and as a black form is not uncommon the name “ brown ”’ rat is 
somewhat misleading. However, it is that usually used and will 
be employed in this article. “ Sewer rat,” being descriptive of a 
favourite haunt of this species, has been suggested, but somehow 
or other has not come into use. The scientific synonyms are not 
much better. Up to 1900 the common rat was called Mus 
decumanus, having been described under that designation by 
Pallas in 1778, but it was then discovered that Erxleben had 
dubbed it norvegicus twelve months earlier, so according to the 
rules of priority in nomenclature the latter has to stand, though 
it is quite misleading, and the other name much better known. 
Thank goodness the black rat has been allowed to retain its title 
of rattus, which Linneus gave to it. Mus rattus, the mouse-rat, 
he called it—a most excellent name, for it is indeed a dainty 
mouselike creature, quite different from the coarse brown rat. 
Unfortunately for the appropriateness of the title our modern 
systemists have found it necessary to restrict the old Linnean 
genus of Mus to the mice (such as the house-mouse) and give the 
rats a genus to themselves, which has been styled Epimys, so the 
common brown rat is now called Epimys norvegicus and the 
black rat E. rattus. 

It is a rather curious fact, considering how widely it has 
spread, that the brown rat shows very few varieties, sub-species, 
or local races. The only form, save the typical, found in these 
islands being the black variety, that has been called hibernicus, 
owing to it having turned up more often in Ireland than any- 
where else. With this and one other exception the brown rat 
shows no tendency to geographical variation ; in all parts of the 
globe it preserves its well-known appearance, wherever we meet 
it, it is the same rough-coated, grey-brown rat, with neither longer 
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nor shorter tail, bigger nor smaller feet, or any other of those 
minor differences that delight the soul of the hair-splitting species- 
maker. Apparently in its present form it is already adapted to 
nearly every condition under which it is possible for an animal to 
make a living. It flourishes equally well in an Indian village or 
a European coal-mine! Wherever other animals are fed rats are 
sure to appear; they join as messmates the pigs in their sties, 
cattle in the yards, and even, as mentioned above, the pit-ponies 
in their stables. Not even the pheasants’ feed out in the woods 
is safe from their depredations. Being great travellers they find 
it sooner or later, establish a colony, and feast until the good 
fare is gone. Though parasitic in their habits, and never anywhere 
living a truly “ wild life,” it is astonishing how far rats will wander 
from human dwellings, especially in autumn when nuts and berries 
are so plentiful as to make “ camping out ’’ pleasant and agreeable 
to them. I have found rats living in a big wood far from any 
cottage, and have also tracked one for a long way along the 
muddy paths, its small four- and five-toed tracks telling the tale 
of its nights’ journeyings. But such outings are only temporary, 
and they are soon back in the buildings. Among other factors 
of success, of which so large a measure has fallen to the share of 
the brown rat, we must not overlook its dainty, handlike paws. 
With them it can climb in first-class fashion, pick up and hold 
its food, dig into the hardest soil, excavate most complicated 
burrows, make and arrange the warmest of beds, and generally 
use them as what indeed they are, very effective little tools. Then 
as weapons it has its strong teeth, those keen-edged incisors which 
cut like lancets, and which nothing save iron and steel can with- 
stand. Give rats the time and they will gnaw through almost 
anything! Woodwork is merely child’s play to them! Those 
keen teeth also come in very useful for the purposes of offence 
and defence. Many a midnight murder of defenceless ducklings 
and chickens is wrought by their means. Of all the bloodthirsty 
creatures the common brown rat is the worst. Give it a chance 
of killing and it will go on slaying until there is no more to kill, 
and once it knows of a hatch of chickens it will take all one’s 
ingenuity to defeat it. For the common rat is uncannily intelli- 
gent, its intelligence, indeed. ranking far above that of all animals 
save the dog. Perhaps it is to its “ braininess”’ as much as to 
anything else that we must attribute its world-wide dispersal. 
Every man’s hand is against it; “ rat weeks ” are instituted. Men 
and guns, dogs, boys, and ferrets, poisons and viruses, are all 
brought into play against it, and while I will not say that it is 
not “one penny the worse,” certainly one can affirm that the 
numbers of the brown rat show no great decrease. 

The common rat’s omniverous appetite is yet another factor 
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in its favour ; it is not what it will eat, but rather what it won’t! 
One of the few things that I know of which rats do not care much 
for are toads. No other animal will touch one, the acrid secretion 
of their skin causing them to be avoided ; even the rat finds them 
unpalatable, but its murderous disposition compels it to attack 
the poor toads, especially when in the early spring-time they resort 
to the water for breeding purposes. Now rats are thirsty creatures, 
and even if not living at the water-side generally visit it each 
night; moreover, they are first-class swimmers, almost better 
indeed than the real water-rat (or vole), so the splashing to and 
fro of the spawning toads offers them a temptation. Into the 
water they go and aia back to the bank toad after toad. In 
the morning you will find heaps of the victims, all killed in the 
same manner, and with their insides bitten out. Frogs are often 
treated in the same way. Sometimes, especially if the rats are 
living quite close, the bodies are dragged underground, but in any 
case no further use is made of them, and they have merely died 
to oblige the murderous, or shall we say sporting, proclivities of 
the rats. The dragging the bodies home 1s merely a concession 
to the provident abit of the brown rat, which makes it take back 
to its dwelling about twice as much food as it eats. It is always 
laying up a store. The amount of food it actually eats is bad 
enough, but the quantity carried off is a great deal worse. Potatoes, 
berries, nuts, grain, and even eggs, will be taken and hidden in 
its runs. I have seen a rat-hole packed with four or five pints 
of acorns, and another blocked with potatoes. So strongly is the 
hiding habit ingrained in rat nature that a pet brown rat of mine 
(the most lovable and intelligent animal any one could wish to 
meet with *), who probably had never been hungry in his life, 
always carried off any food he could find and did not want to 
eat immediately. When running about in the sitting-room he 
usually carried his treasure-trove to the back of a bookcase, where 
he accumulated all sorts of odds and ends, until they were swept 
away by the housemaid. Many things were carried off, hand- 
kerchiefs, newspaper for bedding, and, as supplies, bread-crusts, 
cheese-rinds, etc. Grain he used to stuff into his mouth until 
his cheeks were bulging and he appeared to have a swollen face. 
Then he would run off and disgorge it behind the bookcase, 
quickly returning for another load. His industry was astonish- 
ing and gave one much insight into what wild rats are capable 
of doing. When I say “ wild rats”’ I mean, of course, the semi- 
domesticated parasitic species as we know it in England to-day, 
not the original and truly wild rat of the Eastern deserts. 

Before going into the history of the rise and spread of the 

* Considered individually rats are most interesting creatures, both black and brown 
making fascinating pets, their intelligence being far above that of other animals. 
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brown rat it will be necessary to refer in more detail to the black 
rat, which, prior to the colonization of these islands by the former 
species, was at one time very common. It was just as common 
and just as mischievous as the brown rat—indeed, being smaller 
and even more active, having a preference for dwelling-houses 
rather than out-buildings, it may have been, if such were a possi- 
bility, a still greater nuisance! In appearance it was, or perhaps 
one should use the present tense and say “ is,” as it is still to be 
met with in some of our dockyards, a dainty creature, with large 
ears, big eyes, a very long tail, and quick nervous movements. 
Though known as the black rat it is often fawn in colour, but 
whatever its tint it can be easily told from norvegicus by the 
length of its tail, which exceeds that of its head and body. The 
brown rat’s tail is shorter than its head and body. Of course 
the black rat is no more a native of this country than the later 
coming and still more successful brown rat. Both came from the 
East. In early times Europe, including these islands, was free 
from rats. There is no word for rat in the Welsh language! 
What happy, peaceful times those must have been! There is no 
evidence of the presence of any rat in Europe during the early 
historical period. No references to rats are found in MSS. and 
inscriptions prior to the time of the Crusades. But after that 
there is ample confirmation of the presence of rats. Unquestion- 
ably they came here on the returning ships of the Crusaders. 
When the little desert rat first found the benefit of coupling its 
fortunes with that of man there is no means of discovering, but 
mighty results followed its assumption of parasitism. A fawn- 
coloured, truly wild creature, a native of the warmer parts of the 
East, where to this day it is mostly brown in colour, 1t soon with 
the change in its habits began to change in appearance. The 
cooler climate of Northern Europe may have favoured the change, 
but at any rate it was soon known as the black rat. To this day 
the black form of rattus is that most frequently met with in cool 
countries, while in the warm East the fawn types prevail. There 
are several of these varieties which have received specific and 
sub-specific rank, but their precise definition does not concern 
us here. We must return to the Crusaders coming home with 
their relics of the Holy Land, and little dreaming that the most 
far-reaching consequences of their voyages would arise from the 
rodents that accompanied them on the way back, for the rats 
Ponta! with them the greatest tragedy of medizval times—the 
e! 

It is now established that rats of both species can have the 
dreadful disease which is known, according to its symptoms, as 
bubonic or pneumonic plague; indeed, we may go further and 
say that it is essentially a rat disease. Infection is carried from 
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rat to rat, and often transferred to people by means of the fleas 
so plentiful on all rats. ‘‘ The rat fleas feed on the blood of an 
infected rat ; at one meal a single flea can take with this blood 
as many as 5000 plague germs into its stomach. Bacillus pestis 
multiplies in the stomach of the flea rapidly—so rapidly that an 
obstruction is often formed in the alimentary canal of the flea 
near the entrance to its stomach. Such a flea grows hungry in 
due course, and endeavours to feed; but although it can still 
pump blood from its host, the obstruction in its gullet prevents 
it from swallowing, and so the blood is forced back into the 
wound.” The host dying and growing cold the infected fleas 
leave it for the first rat or person that comes by, when “ the 
“hungry fleas’ at once attempt to feed; they bite and pump 
blood again and again, each time forcing contaminated blood back 
into the system of the new host. The latter is speedily infected 
with the plague.” * 

It has also been stated that inoculation takes place in a dif- 
ferent manner—namely, that a flea ‘* gorged with bacilli-laden 
blood from a rat or a man, attacks a new host, and during the 
course of the meal usually deposits excreta near the tiny wound. 
Subsequent rubbing or scratching transfers this matter, with its 
contained germs, to the puncture made by the insect’s proboscis, 
thus the disease is introduced.” + 

Probably both methods are practised by the rat fleas with 
equal success, at any rate [ have no ambition to give them the 
opportunity of experimenting on my person! Nor any desire to 
find out which is the most effective method of inoculation ! 

Though the black rat had the unenviable distinction of bringing 
the plague here, it must not be forgotten that the brown rat can 
also carry the disease. Both are equally guilty in the matter, but 
perhaps the black is the worst, as it is so essentially a house- rat, 
preferring to live cheek by jowl with us, so that it used to have 
better opportunities for carrying disease. Moreover, the black 
rat generally harbours the true Oriental plague flea, Xenopsylla 
cheopis, which is a particularly active wandering insect. The 
Northern rat flea, Ceratopyllus fasciatus, is a more stay-at-home 
creature, but neither are by any means above suspicion ! 

Having landed in this country and fully colonized it the black 
rat had for a period an excellent time ; plague carried by the rats 
might sweep the country, killing men and rats like flies, but the 
marvellous fecundity of the rat enabled it to quickly regain any 
ground that may have been lost ; however, every creature has its 
day, and in the Near Fast, that ‘cradle of new races of men and 
species of animals, the brown rat was getting ready for the 


* M. A. C. Hinton, Rals and Mice as Enemies of Mankind, p. 18 (published 1918). 
7 F. J. Stubbs, ** The Plague Flea,” in Wild Life, vol. vi, p. 120 (published 1915). 
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conquest of the world. The exact region that had the doubtful 
honour of being the place of origin of EF. norvegicus is a 
matter of some doubt, for nowhere at the present day can a 
truly wild brown rat identical with the common form be found 
--that is to say, a brown rat that lives independently of man. 
The nearest approach to a truly independent ancestral type is 
the EF. norvegicus primarius of Kastchenko, which he found 
living a really wild life in the region west of Lake Baikal. This 
form has a trifle shorter tail and smaller hind feet, longer and 
softer fur, and darker coloration.* But it is a real brown rat, 
and it “ lives wild.” Such were our present common rats at the 
time the black rat held undisputed sway in Europe. What made 
them change their mode of living? Did some rat genius, some 
great leader arise, and gathering his followers around him attach 
themselves to a passing caravan ?—thereby introducing them to 
the sweet fruits of a parasitic existence. Seriously there seems 
no question but that the brown rat invaded Eastern Europe in 
the wake of trading caravans. The first of the travelling rodents 
appear to have arrived at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Later they came in numbers. Pallas tells us that great 
quantities of these rats migrated westward in 1727; they 
swam the Volga in swarms, and invaded the houses of Astrakhan 
until nothing could be saved from them.f By sea and land 
they then spread widely ; among many other records we may 
note that a visit of the Russian fleet to Bornholm in 1716 estab- 
lished them, quite early in the invasion, in Denmark.t The 
date of the introduction of the brown rat to England, probably 
by Russian trading vessels, has become so mixed up with myth 
and legend that it is impossible to fix it exactly. The first quarter 
of the eighteenth century is the nearest approach we can get to 
accuracy. It quickly spread from one end of the country to the 
other, its unrivalled powers as a colonist taking it to even the 
most remote islands, and before its swift advance the black rat 
disappeared. But the reader must not picture the two species 
as having pitched battles in which the common rat conquered by 
power of tooth and claw. Such picturesque means were not 
employed by it, though maybe it did indulge in murders of weak 
and defenceless babies. In every sense a stronger and more 
powerful species, it simply usurped the food and living-places of 
the smaller rat. The latter could not drive it back, it had to 
give way; not only its feeding-places, but its breeding-places 
were taken, and within a few years EZ. rattus had vanished from 
the mainland. At the present day it is in this country purely a 
port rat. In most of the dockyards it is still common, its numbers 

* G. E. H. Barrett-Hamilton, British Mammals, p. 317 (published 1916). 

+ Cited by Barrett-Hamilton, British Mammals, p. 608. } Ibid., p. 608. 
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being maintained by arrivals from overseas. In the interior, how- 
ever, it has not only disappeared, but seems incapable of (thank 
goodness !) re-establishing itself. Black rats which I have kept 
and bred for purposes of experiment, and which have escaped 
from their cages into the out-buildings, have never been able to 
increase. Though breeding freely in confinement, not a family 
was reared out-of-doors, and I am convinced that the brown rats 
murdered the little ones. In all cases the escaped rats were either 
recaptured or killed in most excellent condition, and would 
evidently have bred if they could. 

Some people thought the old black rats were absorbed into 
the brown rat stock through interbreeding, but experiment has 
proved this to be totally wrong. It is extremely difficult, as I 
know from experience, to get the two species to even tolerate one 
another. It can only be done by putting them together when 
very young. Even then they do not mate, and no hybrid has 
been produced by any experimenter. Nor has any specimen ever 
been obtained, even in India, where the two kinds dwell side by 
side, which a zoologist would for a moment suggest was the product 
of such a union. 

Though in Europe the black rat vanished so swiftly before 
the brown, yet in hot climates, especially India and the Far East, 
it has managed to hold its own. There it is the brown rat which 
is the port rat. The reason is probably that in Indian villages 
the life is better suited to the black rat, which likes to live up 
aloft in roofs and such places, while the brown rat prefers to drive 
tunnels under substantial European dwellings. It is this prefer- 
ence of the black rat for climbing which makes it to this day par 
excellence the ship rat. But, as already remarked, the common 
rat is no stay-at-home. It reached the United States about 1775, 
and crossed the Continent in less than a hundred years. Now it 
is as great a pest there as elsewhere. 

One consequence of the arrival of the brown and extermination 
of the black in Europe was the disappearance of plague. The 
common rat, with its preference for sewers, subways, and out- 
buildings, is, though just as liable to the disease, not so prone to 
disseminate it. Moreover, it does not in this climate usually carry 
the true plague flea which is the specially active means of infection. 
Now, having said the one thing possible in favour of the brown 
rat, let us see what the count is against rats in general and the 
common rat in particular. There is, first of all, what they cost 
us to keep. It has been estimated that every rat eats a farthing’s 
worth of food a day*; now this, in my opinion, is very much 
below the mark. Taking into account what is nibbled and spoilt 
as well as actually eaten, also the present value of produce, I 

* M. Hinton, Rats and Mice as Enemies of Mankind, p. 15 (published 1918). 
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would rather estimate the cost of each adult rat at 3d. per head 
per day, or £4 lls. 3d. per annum. If the rat carried off a few 
eggs, price 5d. each, or slew a spring chicken or two, its keep 
would soon come to more than £5 for the twelve months. Grant- 
ing the £5 for sake of ease in calculation, and estimating the rat 
population of these islands at one per head of the human, or 
40,000,000 (much less, I fear, than it really is), we find that the 
rats cost us the appalling total of £200,000,000 per annum. That 
stated in black and white seems a “ tall order,” but I am con- 
vinced it is nearer correct than the more modest }d. per head 
which comes to £15,000,000 per annum. ‘The estimate of the rat 
population is also a modest one and probably exceeded by the 
facts, especially considering how these rodents have increased 
during the war. 

Besides the food they steal from us we have a heavy account 
against rats in the matter of disease carrying. They not only 
convey plague, but are often infested with Trichina spiralis, that 
remarkable parasite which is the cause of trichinosis in man and 
the pig. Pigs get infected by eating dead rats and mice, and 
persons by eating uncooked pork. Rats also carry equine in- 
fluenza, foot-and-mouth disease, etc. Probably the sporadic out- 
breaks of foot-and-mouth disease such as are occurring at the 
present time are entirely rat-borne. When we remember that such 
outbreaks are invariably followed by the closure of the ports 
against the export of pedigree cattle, etc., then the loss that rats 
-_ the breeders of live stock must be added to the bill against 
them. 

It is probable that we do not yet know the worst of rats in 
many respects, and it would not be surprising if they should prove 
guilty of conveying many other diseases. Benevolent persons 
occasionally say that every living creature does some good, but 
who could say that FH. norvegicus and EF. rattus confer any benefit 
upon mankind? The best one can say for them is that with 
their great fecundity and rapid rate of increase they afford unique 
material for the students of heredity. Quite a large literature 
has accumulated on the inheritance of variations in rats and mice, 
especially on variations of coat colour. It has been found that 
the agouti, or grey coat, is the original or ancestral one in both 
species, that it is produced by the composite action of a number 
of separably heritable factors, i.e. the grey or agouti colouring is 
produced by mixing up black, yellow, fawn, chocolate, “blue,” 
albino, and so on. By suitable matings these factors have been 
separated and rats of the various colours produced, and what is 
more interesting, by further matings the different factors have 
been recombined and the original “ wild” colour reproduced. No 
creatures have done more to demonstrate the particulate or 
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Mendelian nature of the heritable factors than rats and mice. 
Nevertheless I believe that even the most enthusiastic students 
of Mendelian inheritance would not contradict the statement that 
it would be one of the greatest blessings that have befallen man- 
kind if rats could be swept from the face of the earth! But at 
present there does not seem much prospect of exterminating them. 
The much-talked-of rat week does not seem to have done much 
towards reducing their numbers—indeed, it might be called more 
or less a failure. To my knowledge in many country districts it 
was hardly heard of. It could only be from a widely concerted, 
well-organized, and long-sustained effort that anything like success 
might be expected. As for the actual extermination of rats, that 
is beyond the wildest of dreams—why, if only one pair escaped 
they would soon repopulate these islands! Extraordinary calcula- 
tions have been made as to what the progeny of a single pair 
might be, provided not one was killed, at the end of ten years. 
Theoretically such a pair might in only nine generations produce 
more than twenty million descendants! * A pair of rats may 
easily have six litters of eight apiece in the space of twelve months, 
and as young rats begin to breed before they are full grown, often 
at eight weeks, there 1s nothing improbable in these figures. They 
certainly give some idea of the multiplying power of the common 
rat when it can find sufficient food and shelter. These figures also 
impress on one what a criminal thing it is to neglect to keep down 
the mischievous creatures. It is only by constant, not to say 
incessant warfare, that they can be kept under control. Hunt 
and harry them with dogs and ferrets, lay traps the moment a 
sign of a rat is seen, never relax your vigilance for a moment, 
keep some good cats who will catch young, if not old, rats, 
encourage the barn-owls to live in your buildings, and you will 
be more or less free from the pests, though your neighbour but 
a mile away may be overrun. As special measures are poisons 
and viruses, the former always risky when there are other animals 
about,t and the latter of doubtful value, as I have known cases 
where it has had no effect whatever on the rat population. There 
are also many patent traps and patent remedies, but I am sure 
that the ordinary iron trap, combined with dogs, cats, and ferrets, 
will do allit is possible to do if people will but try. The farmstead 
or warehouse that is overrun with rats is not only a source of con- 
siderable loss to the occupier, but is also a national danger ; the man 
who neglects these rodents is criminally culpable, but it is only by 


* Lantz, The Brown Rat in the United States (1909). 

t+ The recent experiments undertaken hy the Zoological Society show that 
extract of squills (scilla maritima) is the best rat poison, being most effective with 
rats and comparatively harmless to other creatures. As yet it is difficult to get in 
England. 
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driving home to him the annual loss the country sustains that we 
can hope to make him realize the consequences of his laziness and 
carelessness. It is no good talking of compelling people to keep 
down their rats, for how could such a measure be enforced? We 
must make the public realize that it is in their own interests that 
they are asked not only to kill rats but to keep on killing them. 
It is no good hoping to exterminate them by some wholesale 
method of gassing. Such may be feasible on boa rd ship or in ware- 
houses, but it is not in rickyards and hedgerows. Every one 
must do his or her bit, each must remorselessly kall thei ‘ir own 
rats, not putting it off ‘to have a rat hunt some day,” but as 
a serious everyday business. Neglect one rat for a week and 
perhaps twelve young ones will be running about! The rat war 
should be indeed war to the knife, for in Epimys norvegicus we 
are up against the most successful species—save ourselves—that 
nature has yet produced. However grudgingly we do it, yet we 
must pay our tribute to the brown rat; in the short space of 
two or three hundred years it has become a cosmopolitan species, 
it has conquered the world, colonizing every country despite the 
fact all men’s hands are against it. Whereas most animals dis- 
appear before the human race, the brown rat finds human com- 
pany his greatest asset, for in houses and buildings he is safe 
from his natural foes, such as stoats and weasels, owls and hawks. 
The brown rat has not only solved the problem how to live and 
flourish despite all people can do, but with a touch of genius has 
solved it by becoming a parasite on his greatest of all enemies— 
he lives not only despite us, but at our expense ! 

Having recognized the rat’s great success, and that like the 
old man of the sea it appears to be permanently round our necks— 
only the appearance of some new and even better adapted species 
would be likely to oust it—we must make up our minds that if 
we cannot exterminate the pest we will, at any rate, reduce it 
and keep it reduced to reasonable extent. If only everybody 
will hunt their own rats all will be well—thev must, one and all, 
kill rats and keep on killing them ! 

Frances Pitt 


A PILGRIMAGE 


Ir was morning. Flooding October sunshine, cold and gold, 
kindled the roof- -tops of London, making anew and almost beau- 
tiful that old familiar world ; whilst across the hard blue of the 
early sky clouds, boat-shaped and dark, drifted, light, wind-riven. 
Sunshine streaming through the great glass roof of the station 
lightly touched Fiona’s hair that was itself of the golden quality 
of autumn. She sat in an outer corner of the carriage : she whose 
slender lines barely betokened the passing of girlhood into woman- 
hood : whose face contained something gay yet evasive and far- 
away. Her dress was _ to severity. In her hands was a 
parcel tightly clasped. . . . Outside the carriage the bustle of the 
departing Continental express went forward. There were many 
people—people in sables and fur-coats and astrakhan collars, 
gentlemen in tweeds and wrappers, Jews defiled by too- -palpable 
riches, red-capped British officers and wives and families, King’s 
Messengers enthroned in first-class carriages surrounded by bags ; 
foreign couriers, and the peculiar travelling type of waiters and 
cooks and repatriated refugees sandwiched in the third-class 
carriages of the second train. 

From the subdued glow of the station the train moved out 
into the brilliant sunshine. Smoke was ablowing. London 
flitted past—London, which is for ever turning on its own axis, 
where no one sits still: where housewives hang out washing in 
back gardens, where children scrape out dishes for grimy fowls, 
where, on every station platform, crowds of brisk-looking w orkers 
await their early train. What a kinematograph of life! Then the 
suburbs—so eloquent of our mortal respectability—and then 
the common English countryside burnished in the colours of the 
resplendent autumn. The ploughman was at work, rooks hovered 
above the stubble, and the still green of the oaks and beeches 
mingled with the saffron of elms and the deeper orange of the 
chestnuts, that were a background to the ethereal yellow of feathery 
birches upon silver stems. There were to be seen oast-houses 
warm red among the hop-fields, while from tumbling orchards 
the streaked thatch and dull brick of old farmhouses often 
peeped. 

To Fiona’s features, too, had come something of these warm 
tints. Not Time, it- was seen, but some obscure, tragic hour 
had set its mark there; and the expression of her face, for 
all its tender fairness, contained that suggestion of depth in ex- 
perience and of suffering‘not long past, which easily outruns the 
years. ‘‘ How I love the autumn!” she said. “ It takes off the 
rough edges. It makes the world look kinder.” And the spirit 
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of the russet woods, the brown and yellowing fields, contemplative, 
quiet, was wafted in through the open window, so that even the 
Jews became comparable to the peasants, and the too-luxurious 
Pullman car a simple thing. And closely Fiona clutched the parcel 
in her lap. 


II 


Humanity huddled together on a boat. But it was all the 
same to the children who, flushed, with hair adrift and tense 
spindly legs like birds’, revelled in the blow of the wind and their 
first sight of the sea—and the salt of it—crying out for joy, and 
praying the parents to walk, to run, run about the deck. Folke- 
stone smiled—and the green-fringed cliffs and headlands of 
England. The crane ceased to clank, the sea-gull to ery; and 
there was presently only the sea, now blue, now green, little wave- 
tossed but never rough, and smiling—smiling too. And the clouds 
went billowing overhead like ships of the air, like gossamer shadows 
of dreams. The sunshine called to youth. The children danced 
for joy and called, playing their games of hide-and-seek among 
the coils of rope, the funnels, the narrow gangways between 
the deck-cabins. Soldiers smoked stolid pipes; old ladies 
glowered amid wraps; gentlemen (in caps) strode manfully up 
and down the deck two at a time, disdaining chairs. The crew 
did nothing. The King’s Messengers and couriers took their ease 
in cabins. 

No destroyer-escort; no tactical courses; no issuing of 
life-belts or excited pointing at inoffensive buoys. No mass 
of soldiers tightly wedged, with laughter on their lips and dread 
of battle in their eyes. That tableau had passed. The sea smiled 
at Fiona; Fiona smiled at the sea. . . . It was the most familiar 
scene in the world. 


Ill 


There were the Customs at Boulogne. But if the English 
became abusive, the French were coldly rude. Nor was there any 
diminution of the life of the place. Only the great hotel on the 
quay—once instinct with khaki activity—seemed to be in the way 
of an early demise. But along that quay the motor-cars raced, 
the dull khaki War Office cars and the French grey ones; and 
there were women in khaki and British girls driving British 
officers ; and a stream of humanity crossing and re-crossing the 
bridge; and a mass of fishing-boats in the basin; Red Cross 
ambulances; even yet a lingering suggestion of war. French 
girls, accompanied by English officers, tripped along the Paris 
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train: French girls in frocks of the shortest, with broad hats 
oddly tilted, with parasols carried head first insinuatingly under 
the arm. . . . Whata chapter of life that was too ! 

No waiting hours or days for a troop-train ; no philosophical 
farewell to civilization or outlook upon a journey of uncounted 
length to an unforeseen destination in a vehicle that might break 
down. But a seat in a restaurant-car. . . . And Fiona, looking 
out upon the French country, clasping still her parcel in her lap. 
She spoke again of the autumn: “ How wonderfully it touches 
everything! Look at that pale green light on the poplars! 
Look at that silvery shimmer of the willows in the wind! I love 
poplars and willows; they’re queer and sad. And the sunshine 
on that grey church tower. Tell me, will it be like this . . 
there?” 

Yes—the wavering sunshine made it a thing of Corot. For 
did it not kindle the whole of the broad river-valley with its 
low hills crowned by stubble, its lush valley-bottom, marsh-yellow 
and grey-green with trembling aspen and shimmering willow, 
where snipe fed and wild duck rose in the dim of the evening ? 
The poplars stood in rows ; magpies fluttered down to the railway 
embankment and back again; in orchards, peasant girls and 
children were still a-gathering the fruit ; light and shade trembled 
like chords of music in that wistful pleasant scene. . . 

We passed through sand-dunes, and heard not even the surge 
of the sea: only the twisted pines stood on their crests, by their 
protesting attitudes seeming to whisper of the bitter winter 
that was at hand. But we—we pursued the river-valley, and so 
came to Amiens in the waning afternoon. Crowds filled the 
station. They were black crowds of women carrying large bags 
and bundles, with many soldiers. Outside the station, on which 
builders were at work, dusk was already falling. It was as 
though Winter himself had suddenly appeared. And the trees of 
the boulevards of Albert and of Paris were sere and leafless, and 
from end to end of them the cold stony figures of Conscience and 
of Renée Goblet gazed upon the crowds moving in the main street, 
while lights began to wink among the houses, and the workers 
to go home. And above the city rose the great mass of the 
cathedral, beside which the clangour of the tram-bells and the 
stir of the streets in the falling dusk were as the tinkling of 
children’s toys. 

There was desolation in the heart of the town—open spaces of 
flattened ruins where houses and shops and gay cafés or restaurants 
once had been. Yet in the life of the place, which had three times 
been broken, there was now no pause. An advancing enemy 
had come and gone, an army in flight had stumbled through 
its echoing streets of deserted houses, bombs and shells had lit 
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it up with the slow glare of impending doom, while the impact 
of vast explosions had shaken its foundations from end to end. 
But now the lights shone, the shop windows sparkled, clangour 
of trams was the speaking voice of the city; and from the over- 
full cafés long after dark came music of dancing feet and violins. 


IV 


Morning light shone upon the cathedral—pale through the 
mist of the rain-storm, its slender spire upward pointing above 
the mass of the Gothic : that so great monument to the majesty of 
God and the humility of man. And it was cold out upon the 
Albert road. That road runs straight as a ruler to the gates 
of Bapaume, following the adjacent valley of the Ancre with 
the rolling plains of Picardy on either hand. There is neither 
relief to the eye nor satisfaction in such monotony of dis- 
tance. Little of life was to be seen, but a bitter north-east 
wind swept across the uplands, whispering ever to the heart of 
coming winter. Black rooks tossed above the fallows. Leaves 
anon came fluttering down from wayside trees. Fitful sunshine 
gleamed from grey cloud-drift. A man and a woman were sowing 
in a field, the man slinging the seed broadcast, the woman, in 
drab garments with a shawl over her head, dragging from a near-by 
waggon the sacks full of grain: it was the woman’s part: on both 
their faces the dull dead look of the French soil. There was little 
traffic on the road, save where a high springless peasant cart or a 
French army motor-lorry or slow-moving dray rumbled past. 
Patient German soldiers worked in gangs at the surface in bright 
green jackets—the surface of the road that was a series of steep 
holes—and by the wayside could be seen rusted wire and stakes 
heaped up, and old dugouts in the cuttings. Ploughmen and 
their teams dotted the high lands beneath which Albert lay in view. 
Here all the once familiar houses and streets shared the common 
ruin, and were indistinguishable. It was as if a giant had walked 
over the place. The great new red-brick church with its garish 
frescoes and barrack-like interior had fallen almost in a ie: 
and the sole reminder of the leaning Virgin was a twisted iron bar 
jutting out at right angles from the tower. Strangest of all, 
many of the inhabitants had returned to the place. A number 
stood talking and purchasing in a butcher’s shop: in a hastily 
rigged wooden shanty a chemist had resumed his trade. Human 
beings might be observed passing to and fro like jackals among the 
ruins—chiefly old women and young children. German prisoners 
were at work here also, French army lorries rattled along the pavé 
road. The fringe of the great battlefield was marked by skeleton 
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fingers of blasted trees on the edge of the plateau that seemed to warn 
the stranger not to approach the region of death. The unbending 
highway of Bapaume stretched ahead as lifeless and deserted as 
the vast cemetery on either hand. The penetrating silence of the 
scene was at once felt. Desolate it had always been, that stretch 
of country, but never so utterly silent. One brief year ago motor- 
vehicles of all kinds had streamed endlessly along this broad high 
road, parties of men were for ever moving backwards and forwards, 
while overhead aeroplanes never ceased to hum. For months 
at a time guns were never silent ; shells might be heard bursting 
in the distance with a peculiar hollow sound, and all one winter’s 
day, when the surrounding plains were covered by a mantle of 
snow, shells went droning overhead to explode in Albert. But 
now a silence, remote and brooding, had succeeded, and already 
the battlefield seemed wrapped in a sort of after-death. 

At La Boisselle the road turns off to Contalmaison. It was 
necessary to slow down, unfilled shell-holes and holes made 
by heavy traffic spoiling the surface of the road. On every side, 
as far as the limits of the horizon, a gloomy moorland stretched, 
dark green or brown overgrown with the red sorrel, vetches, 
and the long rank vegetation. A little farther on appeared a large 
coolie camp in the flat space between roads. Those grinning, 
bronze, unnatural-looking denizens of another world—they were of 
a piece with the battlefield: its colour was their colour, and 
they gaped at you as grotesquely as the gaping shell-holes. There 
was an almost complete absence of natural life. No lark sang. 
No rook or plover tossed above the waste, no pigeon soared. 
Nothing was seen in all the vast stretch of heath but an occasional 
rabbit, a covey of partridges, a whinchat, and a few finches flit- 
ting ahead. Rarely the figure of a man appeared. Nothing was 
heard but the keening of the wind through the high-growing grass. 


¥ 


But strange that I was not told 
That the brain can hold 

In a tiny ivory cell 

God’s heaven and hell. 


After all, Fiona—she was so small, so fragile, so infinitesimal 
beside this crude, dynamic, blasted thing: she whose rusty-black 
was the sackcloth and ashes of her own blasted life: she who had 
blithely danced her way through the pampered elegance of existence. 
The laughter had faded from the blue eyes that had always 
laughed : the lips wore no smile, but the rose had not died from her 
cheeks, nor the gold from her hair. How inadequate she was— 
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unequal in years to the burden of sorrow: her sorrow itself so 
inadequate! After all—yes!—she had danced, won love and 
held, been gay, lived for the joy and the quick music of things, 
known two immortal years, and never yet the deadening pulse of 
Time—nor Death—but borne a great man in her heart... . 

It was clear she had never expected this—this world that 
was of the fibre of an earthly hell: she who had only lived for 
to-morrow, and this was the yesterday of all time. She had 
never expected this. Upon the face of the battlefield, as upon 
no other thing, is inscribed the very character of war: the naked 
fear and fury of struggling humanity, the conflicting ghosts in 
the minds of men, the reflected passion of the last moments of 
uncounted human beings. As sin prints itself upon a man or a 
woman’s face, so was crucifixion expressed and printed here. 

She said: “ I never expected this. I have tried to think of it, 
and of him in it, and of what hell looks like. But I never imagined 
such loneliness and dreadfulness and sadness in any one place in 
the world. One cannot imagine it. I thought I knew what it was 
like, but I only thought. I never felt until now.” 

It was simple and straightforward after this. There were no 
tears. All that was inadequate to the immensity of the tragedy 
here upon earth. The earth which was contorted into a 

undred different shapes, which was riddled with holes, scarred 
with the handiwork of man, and hid in its breast a thousand 
secrets ; flecked with the grey wooden crosses, ribbed with the 
ruins of hearths and hearts; hiding in its breast—how tenderly, 
how bitterly!—the last clothed emotions, the apprehending 
agony of a countless sleeping dead. . . . 

The aspect of the country was that of a face contorted 
beyond recognition in a furnace of pain. By one unknowing, it 
would undoubtedly have been mistaken for the scene of some 
colossal crime. 


VI 


Fiona searched. Another was already searching among bricks 
and bits of masonry. She was a peasant woman, unkempt with 
straying hair, mahogany-featured, slatternly, depressed-looking 
as French peasants are. To the strangers she paid no heed nor 
even raised her head. But a short distance away the sawing of 
wood was heard, and there could be seen a low wooden shanty 
at the cross-roads above the village. Beside it was the great 
crater of a 12-inch shell; behind it rose, on high, a rough-hewn 
crucifix flanked by crosses. A dirty child peeped out from the 
shanty, at the door of which hung a card almost illegibly inscribed 
with the words ‘‘ Estaminet. Café et biere.’ Then the sawing 
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ceased. A grey-haired, grizzled, middle-aged man, in cap, blue 
blouse, and soiled white linen trousers, appeared. In an almost 
unintelligible patois he began explaining or offering something. 
The interior of the home he was building, it was possible to see, 
consisted of two compartments, the one opening into the other, 
their floor the rough ground. In the first of these a fire was 
burning on the hearth of roughly laid bricks ; there were a couple 
of benches, and a table knocked up of deal planks. It was obvious 
that the work had just begun. Outside was litter of wood and 
shavings, a cart lay at hand, while a short distance away was a 
pony grazing. 

Talking volubly, the man led a way down the road, wpon either 
side of which a few bricks and an occasional household relic or 
block of masonry showed where a village had been. Strange 
things protruded from the chaos of ruins. A low brick arch, yet 
standing, was the portal of his former home. Amid a heap of 
rubble and greenery he drew attention to a large kitchen range 
rusted red: that, too, had belonged to the village inn. His 
life-story then appeared in a series of unconnected “phrases and 
snatches of words. Early in the war he had been evacuated by 
the Germans, and had been sent as a labourer into Germany. At 
the Armistice, with his family, he was shipped to England, and for 
many months had made his abode between the Strand and Leices- 
ter Square—he, a common peasant who could neither read nor 
write. 

“And there,” he said, pointing, “ was the school and there 
the orchard and there the church and here—at the feet—my home. 
Toujours les Boches. . . .’ Hespoke in a sort of melancholy sing- 
song with many shakings of the head.—*‘ But what is this ? ”— 
A little cavern opened into the ground ; a white wall above it; 
among the loose earth a French painted radiator of superior type. 

The chateau stood here. 


Vil 

With that we dismissed him, knowing the end of our pilgrimage 
was at hand. We looked around for the other landmarks we 
sought. They were there, every one. We stood at the opening of 
a little valley, completely shut in and circumscribed. A row of 
derelict iron huts, black, rusted red and yellow, twisted into 
peculiar shapes, stood at some distance up the valley, as though 
contaminated and shunned by every living thing. Close to the 
ruins of the chateau two grass-grown roads met, winding down the 
valley and losing themselves ultimately in the grey-green waste. 
Naked shell-stricken slopes, already high in coarse grass and every 
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kind of weed, rose on either hand. In the middle of the valley 
an apple-tree pointed two twisted limbs toward the sky. Rank 
upon rank of greyish white poles of trees stretched far along it, 
and stood nakedly against the horizon like fingers of ghosts or 
rigid corpses standing upright. Just within the wood was a forest 
of grey German crosses, all alike, but leaning to this side and that. 
Up above were the tumbled ruins of the village, grey also, and 
falling about the crucifix beneath which a man was rebuilding 
his home. 

It was to this spot. then. that the pilgrimage had led us. And 
after three and a half years all was as had been related: the 
village, the wood, the German graveyard on the hill-side, the ruined 
chateau, the parting of the roads, the apple-tree. . . . It was 
simple and straightforward. There were no tears. It only re- 
mained to go to the cross that would be close to the apple-tree. 
Rain began to fall. The north-east wind drove it out of the 
scudding clouds. ‘The sound of the wind and the creaking of the 
derelict iron huts and the flapping of their frayed canvas were, 
indeed, the only sounds in that solitary place. Fiona undid her 
parcel, took out her bundle of tattered letters and her laurel-wreath 
whose parent tree had come from Athens. We together went 
straight to the apple-tree. ‘There were shreds of khaki, wet and 
draggled and discoloured and black, lying around. Several 
square yards of earth had been disturbed. A dugout had fallen 
in. A spade lay. A rusted rifle was half buried m a shell-hole : 
a steel helmet in a pool of water. Of a grave there was no sigu 
nor any cross near. 

All was complete—but that. We searched. The rain steadily 
fell. Wayward rotting crosses ‘* To an Unknown British Soldier ” 
were found, hidden amid the high grass and the rank vegetation, 
among the brambles of the wild rose, the trailing canipion, and the 
common cornflower ; but of that we sought—no sign. ‘There had 
been some mistake! Our information had been exact, but never- 
theless we had come to the wrong place! ... But no! There 
they were, as they had been three and a half years before : 
the village, the wood, the German graveyard on the hill-side, the 
ruined chateau, the parting of the roads. Here even was the 
apple-tree, and there—yes, distinctly enough—a trench. 

Even the last letter truly spoke: “. It is very cold for the 
time of year. I am wearing your woollen scarf which keeps me 
warm. It is raining, but I am crouching under a piece of corru- 
gated iron. Will you ever be able to read this ? . . . The Germans 
are about a hundred yards away, but I can see nothing except an 
apple-tree just above their trench. Our line cuts across a road 
into a wood where there are a lot of German crosses. Just behind 
are the remains of a village, with a chateau sort of upside down. 
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. Shells are buzzing overhead. We go for the apple-tree at 
dusk this evening. I wish it was all over. I am afraid, not 
so much of what is coming, but that I may not be equal toit. But 
after all I think I shall be. . . . There is only one more hour to 
go. Already it’s getting dark. I think of you again and again 
—I know you'll give me strength—and of the little Fiona, though 
I’ve never seen her, and of the day that must come when we three 
shall be together. . . .” 


Vill 


Yes—the evening was closing in. The rain began to sweep 
up in gusts, and a grey drab light to blend with the sombre land- 
scape that now became a monochrome in grey. Grey-green the 
slopes of the valley, grey-green the soil at our feet, greyish white 
the stumps of the shattered trees, grey the German crosses and the 
crosses of the unknown British soldiers, grey the ruins of chateau 
and village, grey the sky above. A grey figure stood watching us 
at the parting of the roads—that of the solitary peasant—like 
the spectre of Ruin itself. 

Fiona knelt down beside the apple-tree and, making the sign 
of the Cross, laid at its foot the laurel-wreath whose parent tree 
had come from Athens. It is probable she felt some prayer, 
for vaguely, disjointedly, Fiona believed in God. Rising, she 
said: “If only one could know—if only one could know —that 
some day we three shall be together again. 

It was the question that very many years ago a woman, not less 
bitterly the sport of Fate than she, had asked beneath the mono- 
lith on Salisbury Plain in the closing hour of her own life. There 
was no answer given then; there was no answer given now but 
that of the crucifix, flanked by its two humble crosses, standing 
high above the ruined village, clear and distinct against the evening 
sky. 


With that we went back into the world again. And the world 
was bright, and in high morning the city of Amiens sparkled and 
shone. And pleasant it was to see the children playing upon the 
boulevard, while in the windy sunlight autumn leaves came falling, 
falling, yellow and crinkled, eddying, eddying, fluttering down. 
(How wintry already were the trees upon the boulevard!) And 
pleasant it was to know that there were gay feet and laughing 
voices in life—life in the keen air. And pleasant it was to see the 
rich light on the Gothic carving of the cathedral, that made of it 
so splendid and so beautiful a thing. And good it was to hear the 
bells, and to know that there were yet those among the faithful 
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who answered thein: and good to feel around, to hear, to touch 
the pulsing beat of life on every hand. And better far that the 
dumb pain of the world, the grief that may not be healed nor ever 
stilled, should throb on lightly—all unknown and all unknowing. 


1X 


For the rest—-well, it was ended! Of that Fiona spoke no 
more. She laughed—her little pretty face allover. She chattered 
blithely all the way to London. Her mind was her own, and it was 
possible that none should ever peep into it again. Women are 
deep ; covering-up ; deeper than the stillest, deepest pools. She 
went laughing into the world again : and people say, does she care 
so very much~—for she dances and sings, dances to sound of 
piano and violin. Nor has the dancing light ever left her gay 
blue eyes. Her heart responds ; she loves ; she lives. 

One other knows of what is written there. 

WILFRID Ewart 


A DIARY OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH 1917 


My wife and I were staying at the Hotel des Prangais, otherwise 
the “ Dagmar,” run by M. Micaud. The French Mission was 
also established in our hotel, which gave it a special character, 
and almost the sense of being ex-territorial. 

Thursday, February 23 (1917).—The beginning of disturbances 
owing to scarcity of bread, sugar, and fuel. The trams on the 
Nevski ceased to run about four o'clock ; the public was requested 
to leave the cars, and the workmen removed those parts necessary 
for working them. There is a continuous stream of foot-passengers 
in the Nevski. and a certain agitation pervades it. Patrols of 
Cossacks and the police, reinforced by mounted constables, 
traverse the large, densely thronged avenues. 

Friday, February 24.—Reservist soldiers in serried ranks ap- 
proach along the Nevski, singing. The crowds in the streets 
applaud them. There are no trams, and cabs are rare. About 
five o'clock I went to buy some flowers ; groups of cavalry, led by 
some officers, scoured the Nevski, taking up the whole width of the 
street. At the top in the Litéinaya a compact crowd, headed 
by two red flags, is advancing on the troops. A raw young officer 
orders his group to deploy and gallop towards the crowd, which 
divides into two sides and re-forms in one mass behind the cavalry, 
but is again charged by other patrols following, with the same 
result. There are neither blows nor hostile cries from either side, 
the military is even applauded at close quarters, when compelling 
the people to retreat mto the recesses and doorways. 

Saturday, February 25.—Strike in the factories. No more 
newspapers. Many shops in the Nevski close. My wife had been 
invited to tea with the Prokovskis at five o’clock. Prokovski 
was Minister of Foreign Affairs, and I had therefore begged my 
wife to ask him if there would be any difficulty in obtaining a 
diplomatic passport for England. I was due in London on the 
invitation of our Military Attaché, General Yermoloff, and had 
permission from Sazonofi, appointed Ambassador in London, to 
travel with him. Prokovski said that Sazonoff would not enter 
on his duties for another three weeks, and probably by that time 
communication between Bergen and Newcastle would be re- 
stored, and there would be no difficulty as regards passports for 
those accompanying him, and he would obtain for us ee se of 
no matter how big a sum of money, on the most favourable terms 
possible. In the afternoon disturbances in the streets and all 
shops closed. The first shots were fired on the Nevski at about 
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six o’clock, close to the Douma. A student, wounded in the hand, 
ran to the chemist’s at the corner of the Italianskaia, to fetch 
dressings for those wounded by the shots of the police. 

Sunday, February 26.—The cross-streets in the neighbourhood 
of the Nevski are held by armed sentries belonging to the infantry, 
and troops are massed behind in the courtyards. In the little 
street between the Douma and the Gostini Dvor, there are five or 
six armoured cars, and as many more of the Red Cross. There are 
fewer people than usual in the Nevski; and qwet reigned till three 
o'clock. Sazonoff is ill in bed; my wife goes to see him at two 
o'clock. In the Nevski, Sadovaia, and Michelovskaia the crowds 
are collecting. From the window of our drawing-room, which 
faces the corner of the Sadovaia and Italianskaia, I watch the move- 
ment of that human tide—-men, women, and children—shrieking, 
gesticulating, cheering the soldiers, and hooting the police. All 
eyes are directed towards the Nevski; sometimes the crowd 
approaches, shrieking still louder, probably to inspire courage, 
then it retreats, driven back by the police. Suddenly the 
Sadovaia is cleared; the crowd rushes from both sides into the 
Italianskaia, and I can see but one single man--and he stands 
at the corner by the Confectionery Krafit, watching. Suddenly, 
from the Nevski, the bursting of a volley sweeps the Sadovaia, 
and the imprudent spectator falls back with a bullet through his 
head. An instant of amazement, and the street is again crowded 
by the people ; the street arabs are the first to appear; one of 
them runs up to the corpse and others follow, and drag it into the 
yard of the Confectionery Krafft. At the place where he fell a 
pool of blood stretches over the snow on the pavement, continuing 
in a streak of red as far as the door to which the victim of his 
curiosity was carried. The realistic and trivial features relished 
by some of our contemporary authors were not wanting. Dogs 
came at once and licked up the flowing blood. A mad fear took 
hold of me; my wife might be at that moment in the Sadovaia 
whilst this criminal slaughter was taking place, and any moment 
it might happen again. I rushed out of the hotel, the Sadovaia 
was again invaded by the crowd who were threatening the police. 
I did not know what to do, nor where to go to find my wife. 
Perhaps she might still be at the Sazonofis. I go there, but she had 
left an hour ago, and I remember that she had intended to have 
tea with her cousin, Princess Julie Ouroussoff. I telephone, and 
she herself answers. In the Fontanka everything is quiet ; 
the most dangerous place to cross is the Sadovaia, just opposite 
our hotel, where the crowd is stationed so as to lose nothing of the 
scuffles which take place in the thoroughfares of the Nevski, and 
yet be able to escape quickly to the refuge of the side streets, 
should stray bullets come their way. Motor-lorries full of soldiers 
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carrying the red flag, armed with rifles or brandishing sabres, 
congest the roadways. Their appearance is met with cries of 
hurrah, women wave handkerchiefs, and the children seem to 
thoroughly enjoy themselves. Cars of the gentry, requisitioned, 
if not stolen, by the revolutionaries, are also filled with soldiers— 
they are everywhere ; inside, in front, and on the footboards—the 
latter are crouching, levelling their rifles on the mudguards as 
though about to fire. From time to time shots are fired, but 
whether fired against the enemy or in the air for fun is uncertain. 
But there are some victims, and the wounded and dead are carried 
away together, and yet it appears to me as though the soldiers and 
the crowd who cheer their passage are not wanting in good humour 
and are playing at the Revolution like big ¢ -hildren. 

We were invited to dine that evening with Michael Stackovitch, 
to meet the Schaliapines, Mme. Plevitskaia, and Henriette Roggers. 
Stackovitch lives in the Moika, near the Palace Marie. A tele- 
phone ring informs us that the dinner is not postponed. We had 
the good luck of finding at the door of our hotel a sledge, with a 
driver who consented to take us for the price of three roubles. The 
streets and even the Nevski were empty ; it seemed a dead city 
pervaded by silent phantom patrols. The guests of the Stacko- 
vitch’s were Prince Lieven and his sister, who brought Mme. 
Plevitskaia with them; Henriette Roggers came on foot, having 
been unable to find a cab; the Schaliapines alone were afraid of 
crossing the city. They live on the right bank of the Neva, and 
it was there the struggle had been during the day. Stackovitch 
and his guests take it in turn on the telephone to persuade the 
Schaliapines to come, assuring them that order and calmness are 
restored, and they arrived towards the end of dinner. Prince 
Peter of Oldenbourg had already come. The repast was over, 
and a bottle of old cognac was being passed round the table 
before it went aground between Oldenbourg and Schaliapine. 
Schaliapine is in excellent humour, and sings, without being asked, 
drinking songs and sentimental airs, and convulses us by his comic 
tales. Mme. Plevitskaia sings her popular repertory, and accom- 
panies herself on the zitra, a primitive national string instrument ; 
then Lieven, Stackovitch’s nephew, accompanies her, playing the 
guitar with the charm and skill of the gipsies of Moscow. The 
lady’s maid of Mme. Plevitskaia, who comes from the same village, 
joins in the singing. All the peasants of this village have the gift 
of music. We are still at table; after the dessert, coffee, and 
liqueurs, tea is served. It is almost midnight when we break up. 
Oldenbourg takes the Lievens and Mme. Plevitskaia under his 
care and the Schaliapines take Henriette Roggers and us. We 
had never dreamt of spending so agreeable an evening after the 
dramatic episodes of the day. The streets are sparsely lit, no one 
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is to be seen, not even any patrols, but the silence weighs on us 
like a menace. What will happen to morrow ? 

Monday, February 27.—There is neither water nor gas; but, 
forewarned, we had filled our baths the evening before, and now 
we draw out the water for our toilet needs. There are no more 
newspapers. The Committee of Journalists of Petrograd is 
distributing leaflets, giving the news of the day, by soldiers 
circulating in cars in all directions. Groups gathered at once 
round any one lucky enough to have captured one of these leaflets, 
and it is read aloud. These leaflets are gratis, but some one sug- 
gested putting them up for auction, for the benefit of the victims 
of the Revolution ; the very first day the price rose to 11,500 
roubles for one copy. Gradually the truth filters out about the 
tragic events which had taken place without cessation since yester- 
day, i increasing steadily in gravity. There is no answer to the two 
telegrams sent by Rodzianko to the Emperor on the mornings of 
February 26 and 27. In the first telegram Rodzianko represented 
to the Emperor the critical situation of the capital, and implored 
him to charge, at once, some one holding the confidence of the whole 
country to form a new Ministry, adding: “ I pray God that in this 
hour the responsibility may not rebound on the Sovereign.” 
The second telegram was more pressing still: “ The situation is 
aggravated, and the supreme hour is at hand when the fate of 
the country and the Dynasty must be decided.” 

At two o’clock in the afternoon, heavy detachments of Re- 
volutionary troops, followed by the populace in arms, approached 
the front of the Douma. The Deputies of the Extreme Left— 
Tscheidze, Kerensky, Skobeleff, and others, come out to meet 
them. The three first make speeches which are applauded by 
the people. The Revolutionary delegates enter the Douma, and 
the post, telegraph, and telephone offices are occupied by the 
military. At three o'clock a conference of the senior members of 
the Douma is formed in the private room of the President, for the 
purpose of forming a provisional government. Rodzianko, Ne- 
krassoff, Kovovaloff, Dmitrikoff, Kerensky, Tscheidze, Schoul- 
guine, Schidlovsky, Milioukoff, Karaouloff, Lwoff, Rievsky, are 
elected members of the Committee of the Douma for the restoration 
of order in the city and for the purpose of communicating with the 
government institutions. 

Firing had begun early in the morning. There is shooting 
on all sides ; now it is the bursting of a machine-gun from the tops 
of the roofs, or the armoured cars of the Revolutionaries, which 
traverse the city in all directions. The “frotteur’’ Terenty, 
a soldier who was disabled and decorated, told me that in the 
barracks of the Preobragentzi a la Millionaia, and in the Champ 
de Mars, revolted soldiers were fighting against their comrades 
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who had remained faithful to their oath to the Tsar. It seems as 
though the rumbling of cannon from afar were audible. By 
midday, very many men of the Petrograd garrison had gone over 
to the Revolution. The Arsenal had been pillaged, and arms dis- 
tributed to the workmen and to the scum of the city. The premises 
of the district tribunals, situated in the Litéinaya, were burnt 
down, as well as the offices of the Commandant of the Capital, 
at the corner of the Sadovaia and the Ingenérni, not far from our 
hotel, and all the prisons. The political prisoners, as well as the 
common-law prisoners—murderers, thieves, and such-like—were 
liberated. Truly a good way of assuring the security of the capital ! 
All the acts of violence committed by these evil-doers will be laid 
to the charge of the Revolutionaries, as in 1905, when thieves 
passed as political agents and the word “ theft’? was replaced by 
‘‘expropriation”’! The latter term had the cachet of a noble and 
meritorious action. 

My wife had gone to the Quai des Frangais to see the Sere- 
briakoffs and the Apraxines. I follow, anxious because the firing 
seemed to be getting worse. I telephoned to the Apraxines to 
tell my wife not to return home before nightfall, and to come by 
the Fontanka, which is comparatively a quiet quarter. About 
eleven at night, the Revolutionaries penetrated into the palace 
of the Grand Duchess Marie, where the Imperial Council was 
holding a session to arrange the arrest of the Ministers and the 
high State officials. They were particularly antagonistic to 
the Minister of the Interior, Prokopoff, accused him of cruel 
repression, by which many innocent people were victimized. 
It was by his orders that machine-guns were placed on the roof 
of the edifices, permitting an enfilading fire on the Revolutionary 
troops. Gendarmes and police-agents served these guns, and 
opened fire on the maddened crowd on their own initiative. The 
Ministers, helped by an usher, had time to fly by the back stairs. 

The inhabitants of the Hétel Astoria, which faces the Palace 
Marie, generals and officers, with their families, the foreign missions, 
and a few civilians, watched anxiously the incidents of the sackin 
of the palace, when the people sought after were not to be foun 
there. A deputation from the Astoria was sent to inform the 
leaders of the troops sacking the palace that there were women, 
children, and foreigners at the hotel. The answer was, no one 
need fear the least harm, unless police-agents or machine-guns 
were found. 

February 28.—All night, motor-lorries careered through the 
deserted streets, shooting constantly, aiming at random. I 
have just heard that the Astoria was pillaged this morning about 
seven o'clock. We are very troubled about the fate of our friend, 
Princess Cantacuséne—Countess Speranski—who lived in the 
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rooms facing the Place d’Isaac, the most exposed of all to shots from 
outside. From the large window of our drawing-room at the 
corner of the Sadovaia and the Italianskaia, we beheld the pogrcm 
in the suite of rooms of the Commissioner of Police, a crowd, 
consisting mostly of women of the people and street arabs, placed 
itself beneath the windows of the poor devil whom they plundered. 
A heap of things thrown out on to the pavement were set alight, 
and quickly reeking smoke filled the street. A large oil portrait 
of the Emperor in a gilded frame was thrown on the flames with 
cries of joy and stamping of feet. The personal property, the books 
and papers of the edministration, all the archives of the district, 
were torn to shreds by this ignorant mob, drunk with the joy of 
destruction, and fed the fire. The populace determined to burn 
everything, even money should it be found, for it was the blood 
of the people, which this vampire had been gorged with for years. 
These accusations were founded only on the assertions of agitators 
—namely, that the police, being in the service of the bourgeoisie, 
drank the blood of the proletariat! It was said, on the contrary, 
that this Commissary was a fairly honest man, well liked in the 
district by the smaller world of clerks and servants, whom he 
often defended in conflicts with their masters. It was said large 
stores of flour, sugar, vodka, and other articles had been found in 
his house, but none of these things, nor many other articles, 
were seen by those standing in the street ; as probably the avenging 
people found them in good enough condition to ignore their bloody 
origin | 

We had a moment of anguish when these wild creatures, who 
were executing this bacchanal round the burning pile, suddenly 
interrupted their task of devastation and persistently looked up at 
our windows. We retreated quickly, not knowing if it were our 
group of bourgeois they were regarding that irritated them, or 
whether it was a haunting dread of machine-guns they believed to 
be everywhere, which any moment might give these pillagers a 
rich retribution. Fortunately for us, other subjects of interest 
attracted the attention of the crowd, and we were forgotten. It 
was impossible to obtain news of Princess Cantacuséne, for the 
telephone was defective and communication with the Astoria by 
the Nevski and Morskaia, the squares of the Winter Palacefand 
Admiralty, was too dangerous. We thought the Princess must 
have taken refuge with her daughter, Countess Nieroth, who lives a 
little way off in an unfrequented part. 

Milioukoff had been appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Colonel Engelhardt, who had commanded a “ Sotnia ” of Cossacks 
in my detachment during the Manchurian Campaign, was charged 
with the organization and the command of the Revolutionary 
garrison of Petrograd. The Winter Palace was taken and occupied 
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by the Revolutionaries. The Archbishop of Petrograd, Pitirim, 
and the Minister Sturmer, and Prince Schirinski Schakhmatoff 
were arrested. The Hétel de l'Europe was requisitioned by the 
Provisional Government for the accommodation of the Commis- 
sariat. Princess Olussia Kotchoubey and her two daughters, 
thinking they were not safe at the Hotel de l'Europe, moved to 
the hospital opposite, in the Michailovska Street. Her husband, 
Prince Michel Kotchoubey, and the fiancé of his younger daughter, 
the French Lieutenant Foulques de Tareintz Tholoson, came to 
dine with us, because the Revolutionaries had devoured everything 
they could find in the kitchen of their hotel. The wife of Colonel 
Frederizi, staying at our hotel, came to our rooms in the evening, 
to recount what she had heard of the sacking of the Astoria this 
morning. Delegates of the Revolutionary troops, bivouacking 
on the Place d’ Isaac, after having sacked the Palais Marie, proposed 
that the officers living in the Astoria should join them. These 
latter asked for time to deliberate the question, but almost 
simultaneously, machine-guns hidden in the roof timbers of the 
hotel opened fire on the Revolutionaries massed in the square. 
In answer to this attack, the Revolutionaries fired at the windows 
of the upper stories, whilst others rushed in on the ground floor, 
breaking the windows. They ran through all the floors, searching 
for police agents, who they thought were serving the machine- 
guns. The soldiers exhorted the women and children, fleeing and 
lost in the rooms facing the square, with all the windows shattered, 
not to be afraid, as no harm should befall them. 

March 1.—Firing has continued all night. The same scenes 
are repeated before our windows since early morning ; the crowd 
of idlers, mostly women of the people and young blackguards, is 
stationed at street corners, acclaiming with cries of joy the 
armoured cars and lorries full of soldiers. No one is at work; 
what are they living on? The Nevski, Sadovaia, and Italianskaia 
are full of people, mostly soldiers, who move about in groups with 
huge red rosettes on their breasts or shoulders. About two 
o’clock quick firing is heard towards the Nevski. Soldiers, 
carrying their guns, rush out from the offices of the Commandant 
in the Riding School Michel, in the direction of the Nevski, 
but soon return, accelerating their pace and hiding in the doorways 
and courtyards which they find open. The country must not 
count on defenders of this quality! Taking advantage of a calm 
interval, my wife visits her cousin Ourousoff, in the Fontanka. 
By the evening the firing ceased, and we were going to bed when 
a squad of soldiers arrived, to occupy the entrance hall of the 
hotel, allowing no one to leave, and proposed to search all the rooms 
for fire-arms. They demanded that the proprietor, M. Micaud, 
should make a statement in writing to the effect that no%police 
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agents or machine-guns were in the house. Micaud refused to 
give this undertaking, not being responsible for people who might 
be in communication with the hotel from adjacent roofs, and thus 
bring in fire-arms. 

This answer did not satisfy the soldiers, so Micaud was com- 
pelled to go with them to the Commandant of the radius, pro- 
visionally established in the Hotel de |’Europe. The maid Ksenia, 
who had taken our little dogs out into the courtyard, stated that 
the soldiers had been very rude, and she had difficulty in obtaining 
permission to re-enter. I am afraid that, under pretext of com- 
mandeering all fire-arms, they may even take my sabre, which is a 
gift of the Empress Katharine II to one of my ancestors ; it is 
unique, with an inscription of the Empress in letters of gold all 
along the blade. I had good reason for my fears, as soldiers were 
disarming all officers in the streets, and I myself saw some young 
villains brandishing officers’ sabres with the knots of St. Anne 
and St. George. It was past midnight, and as the soldiers did not 
return we decided to go to bed. 

March 2.—It is very cold in our rooms; for five days there 
has been no heating, and outside the thermometer registers between 
12° and 15° Celsius. It is the first night since the Revolution 
that we have heard no firing; but for all that sleep was not 
possible, for the unaccustomed silence seemed more threatening. 
Whilst I was dressing, the hotel servant informed me that the 
soldiers were searching all rooms. A knock at my door at that 
moment preceded a young non-commissioned officer of Jewish 
type, who gave the military salute, raising his hand to his cap. 
He very politely asked if I had any fire-arms. Seeing that I had 
to deal with a decent young fellow, J asked if he knew all that 
was happening, and whether I could go out in uniform, or whether 
it were preferable to don mufti, to avoid conflicts with soldiers 
and Revolutionaries hostile to officers. He advised me not to 
go out in uniform for another few days, especially as the position 
of the Provisional Government was, at that moment, very pre- 
carious, the Council of Deputies, Soldiers, Peasants, and Workmen 
being thoroughly suspicious of it. This non-commissioned officer 
was appointed Commandant of our hotel. He had to appear at 
the Douma before his chiefs at two o’clock, and promised, on his 
return, to give me an account of what he had seen and heard. It 
was on this particular point that the conflict would be decided 
between the Provisional Government and its trustees, the mem- 
bers of the Council of Deputies, Soldiers, and Workmen requiring 
a firm hand over them. 

My wife went to see Countess Daly Nieroth, with whom her 
mother, Princess Cantacuséne, had taken refuge. Here is her 
account of the pogrom in the Astoria Hotel, which she experienced. 
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She was awakened about seven in the morning by quick firing, 
appearing to come from the Place d'[saac, just opposite the 
windows of her charming drawing-room. She jumped out of bed 
and ran to awaken ber lady’s maid, Marie, and the Russian maid, 
giving orders to pack all her belongings, placing her jewels and 
valuables and important documents in a small bag. On re- 
entering her drawing-room to gather up photographs and other 
trifles, she saw a number of armed troops firing at the hotel, 
fragments of the window-panes and the stucco on the ceiling and 
walls were strewn all over the carpet. Fortunately, she had not 
been there when they aimed at her windows. When the Princess 
was dressed, the firing outside had ceased ; she left her rooms, 
went downstairs, where the distracted hotel visitors were crowded 
together, men, women, and children. On the ground floor, the 
firing at point-blank, and the cross-firing of the Revolutionaries, 
laid everything waste in a manner indescribable ; it was a veritable 
chaos ; the offices and furniture exposed, the plate glass and panels 
shattered. The Countess Nieroth’s maid had come to fetch the 
Princess, and they left on foot, carrying the bag with their most 
precious possessions, and the two little Japanese pugs, leaving 
the two servants of the Princess to finish the packing of the trunks, 
which they then locked up in the rooms. General Prince Canta- 
cuséne, son of our friend, Princess Cantacuséne, had notified the 
Military Committee of the Douma that he was rejoining the active 
army, although his wounds were not quite healed. General 
Count Nieroff, the Princess’s son-in-law, refused to serve the Re- 
public, which was repugnant to him in every way. 

The Commandant of the hotel came to see me in the after- 
noon. He came from the Douma, and told me that the Pro- 
visional Committee of the Douma, after excited debates, had 
succeeded in convincing the Council of Workmen and Soldiers 
of the absolute necessity of preserving the Constitutional 
Monarchy. At the Douma, it was stated that the Tsar had 
been arrested in his train at the station of Bologoé, and that he 
had abdicated in favour of the Hereditary Grand Duke. The 
Provisional Government had proposed a regency of the Grand 
Duke Michel, the Tsar’s brother, and it was thought that he 
would not refuse if the Emperor gave his consent. Since the 
morning the price of provisions has perceptibly diminished : 
butter, which was yesterday 3 roubles 50 kopeks a pound, is sold 
to-day at 85 kopeks ; eggs at 45 kopeks each, instead of 2 roubles 
45 kopeks. The queues before the provision shops are endless, 
as every one desires to stock their cupboards, for fear of a rise of 
prices. All this isa favourable sign for the new regime, but Micaud, 
who has been to see us this evening, is very pessimistic. He says 
that the Soviet. or Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Council, is very dis- 
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pleased that the new Government wish to preserve the Monarchy ! 
The soldiers and Revolutionary workmen desire a Republic, in 
order to put an end to the war at once, to return home, to divide 
the land, which is all to be expropriated in favour of the peasants 
and proletariat ; that is to say, all the possessions of the Emperor, 
the allowances to the Imperial family, the churches, the monasteries 
and convents, and all those landed proprietors who do not labour 
in the field with their own hands. Micaud heard that Revolu- 
tionary troops, 300,000 strong, with artillery and machine-guns, 
are now in Petrograd, and unless their wishes are considered by 
the Provisional Government, civil war is inevitable. 

March 3.—The thermometer stands at 14° Celsius. My wife’s 
masseuse managed to come this morning; she thinks the shops 
will be opened, because she has se€n shop assistants awaiting their 
masters at the shop doors; all the same, when I went out at 
eleven o'clock everything was closed. Many people throng the 
Nevski and Sadovaia. I went to the Hotel de l’Europe to see the 
Commandant of the district, who has replaced the Police Com- 
missioner, and asked for the authorization to wear my uniform. 1 
felt humiliated by being in civilian clothes at this moment ; it might 
easily be misrepresented as fear of scuffles with the Revolutionary 
soldiers. The Commandant was away; his wife received me—a 
Finn, to judge by her accent, and not a very distinguished woman, 
in spite of her expensive clothes and her pretentious manners. 
She and her husband occupied the best rooms in the hotel, the 
very rooms that General Gourko quite recently lived in. The 
Commandant’s wife could give me no information about the dress 
of officers not on the active list. I went up to Sazonoff’s rooms. 
The servants of whom I asked my way scarcely answered, 
remaining seated; they were ostentatiously rude. Mme. 
Sazonoff, who was staying with her brother, Neidhart, had come 
to see her husband. We exchanged a few sentences in Italian, 
recalling our stay together in Rome, and thus forgetting, for a 
short moment, what was happening here. She told us her 
brother had been arrested yesterday and taken to the Douma, 
where several Ministers and people of importance who had played 
a part in the internal politics of the country during the last 
years were imprisoned. Kerensky immediately released him, 
with many apologies. Neidhart was shot by the Bolsheviks in 
Petrograd in 1918. 

Gossip runs wild in the town, in spite of the tragic events of the 
moment. It is said that Countess K., having got wind of her 
imminent arrest, hid herself in the cellar of her house, where she 
remained several days. Gossip had not spared her at the outbreak 
of war either; the rumour spread that she was arrested in the 
very act of spying, and had been hanged in the fortress of Petro- 
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pavlovsk. When the person suspected of having invented and 
spread this report telephoned to the Countess’s house for news of 
her, she sent a reply to the effect that she was unable to speak, 
as she was still “hanged.” Sazonoff went to the bank this 
morning, which is open regularly from eleven to one o'clock. 
When the Revolutionary troops occupied the Douma, Milioukoff 
gave them an address, in which he alluded to the heir to the throne 
simply as Alexis ; Sazonoff was disgusted with his want of respect 
for the unfortunate family of the degraded sovereign. We 
have just heard of the tragic death of the young Count Klein- 
michel, brother of Claire * Martinoff, my wife’s niece. Klein- 
michel, Captain of the Hussar Guards Regiment, was killed by 
the soldiers in the cantonment of his regiment at Tsarkoé-Selo. 
Another officer of the same regiment was arrested by a soldier 
at the railway station, who, asked if he had permission from the 
Soldiers’ Committee to leave the cantonment, answered that it 
was no affair of his, and was at once killed by a bayonet-thrust in 
the stomach. 

It is impossible to explain the hatred of the soldiers and the 
populace for the officers—hatred which sprang up spontaneously, 
and which was not observable before the Revolution. The officers 
had not practised the German system of instructing the soldiers 
by means of kicks and blows. The relations between officers 
and soldiers, as [ saw myself in the Manchurian Campaign, were 
entirely satisfactory, and more often than not full of good feeling. 
It is no paradox to say that in spite of the absolutism of the old 
order of things, and the difference in the intellectual and moral 
level of the upper classes and the people, Russia is, perhaps, the 
most democratic nation in the world. Even in the days of bondage 
there existed between the masters and their serfs a patriarchal 
relationship which was unknown in any other country. There 
were, no doubt, abuses and cruelties committed, followed by 
terrible repression of the peasants rebelling against their masters, 
but these were exceptions, which the law, moreover, punished 
severely in each case. These murders, without apparent motives, 
were evidently committed by individuals who had been won over 
to their cause by numerous agitators. Since our reverses the 
number of deserters rose to tens of thousands, but this number 
grew during the Revolution in a fantastic manner, especially after 
the appearance of the order of the day of evil omen, which put 
an end to the discipline in the army. It was not surprising 
that deserters fled to the capital, where the relaxation of dis- 
cipline gave promise of illicit gains made easy, and where the life 
was more pleasant than that which they led in the forest marshes 
of White Russia. It was from amongst such men that the as- 
sassins of the officers, the incendiaries and pillagers were recruited. 
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The leaflets of the journalists never mentioned them, whilst 
the Government, incapable of suppressing them by armed force, 
exhorted the population of Petrograd and the soldiers of the 
garrison in their proclamation to re-establish order themselves 
in the capital, and asked the inhabitants not to allow themselves 
to be despoiled, and to remain at night-time in their respective 
homes without fear ! 

Here is the text of a few of these proclamations, showing what 
confusion held the Government in these first days. The priority 
must unquestionably be given to the famous order of the day on 
the anonymous decree of March 1, bearing the number 1, written, 
it is said, by Solokoff, one of the pillars of the Council of Deputies, 
Workmen, and Soldiers. This decree abolished discipline and dug 
an impassable abyss between officers and soldiers. 


ORDER OF THE DAY (No. 1) 
March 1, 1917 

To the Garrison of the Military Division of Petrograd, to all the soldiers of the Guard, 
the Army, Artillery, and Fleet, to be immediately and punctually executed, also to be 
made known to the workmen of Petrograd, the Council of Deputies, Soldiers, and Work- 
men in all companies, battalions, regiments, artillery-parks, batteries, squadrons, in all 
the various department and military institutions, ag in all battleships—committees 
shall be formed, selected by the above bodies. 

2. In all military groups where representants to the Council of Deputies, Workmen, 
and Soldiers have not yet been elected, each company must elect a representative who 
must present himself at the Douma at ten o’clock on March 2, with his credentials. 

3. In all its political acts the military organization are subject to the Council of 
Deputies, Workmen, and Soldiers, and their Committees. 

4. The Orders of the Douma Commission are not to be applied if they run counter 
to the orders and decisions of the C.D.W.S. 

5. All arms—rifles, machine-guns, armoured cars, and others—must be placed at 
the disposal of and under the control of the Committees of companies and battalions, 
and must in no case be handed over to officers, even when exacted by them. 

6. Soldiers are under strict discipline only when at the front and on active service ; 
in private life soldiers may not be deprived of their political rights as citizens. When 
not on duty, the salute due to generals and the obligatory salute to superior officers is 
abolished. 

7. The addressing of generals and officers as “‘ Your Excellency,” ‘‘ The Honourable,” 
etc., is replaced by ‘* Monsieur le Général,”’ “‘ Monsieur le Colonel,” etc. It is strictly 
forbidden to speak in offensive terms to soldiers, and to use the familiar “‘ thou” to 
them. Should any misunderstanding arise between officers and soldiers, the latter 
must appeal to their Committees. The present Order of the Day shall be read to all 
companies, battalions, regiments, batteries, to all marine crews, and to all other military 
units. 

(Signed) Tae Councit or PETROGRAD OF DEPUTIES, WORKMEN, AND SOLDIERS 


It was this document without signature that caused dis- 
turbance in the Russian Army and Fleet, the abolition of military 
discipline, and the claim on the part of the soldiers and the pro- 
letariat to all privileges, political and social, thus arrogating to 
themselves a true dictatorship. How was it the Provisional 
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Government did not realize that in accepting this anonymous 
decree it was placing all power in the hands of the proletariat ? 
It was the manager of the hotel who brought us this Isvestia, 
or news-sheet, edited by a group of journalists, replacing those 
newspapers whose printing-presses had been requisitioned by the 
Revolutionaries. These leaflets were difficult to obtain, although 
distributed gratis. Here are some extracts of the news of March 
1, bearing the number 3: 


The President of the Douma, M. Rodzianko, has communicated by telegraph to all 
the cities of Russia, that the Provisional Government is represented by the Committee 
elected by the Douma of the State 


ORDER OF THE DAY OF THE MILITARY COMMISSION OF THE DOUMA 


The Officers of the Garrison of Petrograd, and a!l Officers residing at present in the 
Capital who are not performing duties for the Douma Commission, are requested to 
report between 10 a.m. and 6 p.uw., the Ist and 2nd of March, to the Departments of the 
Army or Navy, that they may receive permission to reside there, and for the registration 
of those who are to conduct the instruction of the soldiers adhering to the people's 
representatives, for the organization of the defence of the Capital. 

The Officers of the active Army must report immediately at their respective posts, 
as the least delay on their part may damage their professional prestige. The Military 
Commission of the Douma addresses itself to officers in the present communication, 
and points out to them that at this time, when the enemy is in the very heart of our 
country, and is preparing to profit by our temporary weakness by inflicting another 
reverse, it is incumbent on us to utilize all our faculties in the organization of our military 
forces. Only in this way can our Army turn all its qualities to account and assure final 
triumph. The blood of our comrades shed in these last two years and a half of war 
compels us not to lose an instant of so precious a time. 

The Military Commission of the Provisional Committee of the Douma. 

PRESIDENT OF THE Dorma, R. 


TO THE RESIDENTS 


Citizens! Our first and most urgent duty is at this moment to uphold order by all 
means. The popular Government, sitting in the Douma, in common with the social 
organizations, the representatives of the Army and Workmen, has taken all necessary 
measures to avoid any disturbance of the peace ; there is, therefore, no cause for anxiety. 
We urge all, with the exception of troops on active service, to keep within their 
respective homes during the night. 

Citizens! Abstain from drunkenness and pillage, and stop incendiaries. 

Don’t fire without orders from the military patrols. 

THE CoMMITTBE OF TECHNICAL AND MILITARY AID 


DECLARATIONS OF A GROUP OF WELL-INFORMED SOLDIERS 


We are addressing ourselves to the soldiers, our comrades, and beg them not only to 
refrain from taking any part in the pogroms, but, on the contrary, to help in establishing 
order by undertaking to keep the peace in the streets of the Capital. 

Telegrams of Rodzianko to the Commanders of the Black Sea and of the Baltic 
Fleets, to the Commanders-in-Chief of the Land Armies, to the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Caucasus Front, and to the Chief of the Staff, from the Supreme Chief of the Land 
Armies and the Navy : 

1. The Provisional Committee of the Members of the Douma informs Your Ex- 
cellency that in view of the withdrawal of the whole strength of the former Council of 
Ministers, the Provisional Committee of the Douma have taken steps to restore the 
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normal conditions of life and the direction of affairs in the Capital, and urge the Army 
and Navy on active service to keep calm and maintain order, in the assurance that the 
fight against tho enemy will, in no case, either be interrupted or weakened. The Army 
and the Fleet must carry on the defence of the country with the same courage and the 
same zeal which they have shown hitherto. 

The Provisional Committee, in collaboration with the Military Division of the Capital, 
and with the consent of the inhabitants, undertake to restore calmness and composure 
in the rear of the Army, and re-establish the regular working of Government institu- 
tions. Let each officer, soldier, and sailor fulfil his duty, and realize that the surest 
way of putting an end to the abuses and to the chaotic state induced by the old order of 
things is to enforce order and discipline, which alone can facilitate the task of the new 
Government. (Signed) M. Ropztaxko 


This declamatory style aimed at making amends for the mis- 
take of having given in to the demands and the threats of the 
Council of Deputies, Workmen, and Soldiers, and in accepting 
their help in the very difficult work which the Douma had charged 
the Provisional Committee to perform. Was it possible for them 
to do otherwise? No one can say till all the details of these his- 
toric days are in our possession. In another paper, edited by the 
Council of Deputies, Workmen, and Soldiers, we learnt that the 
Tsar's train had been stopped between the stations of Bologoé 
and Dno, and that he will be compelled to abdicate; that the 
Tsaritza is in a state of permanent hysteria, and the Hereditary 
Grand Duke has the measles. All the troops of the military 
district of Petrograd have gone over to the Revolution. Nearly all 
Ministers and high functionaries are under arrest. Admiral Viréne 
has been killed by sailors at Kronstadt. General Count Gustave 
Stackelberg has been arrested and was to have been taken to the 
Douma, where doubtless he would at once have been released, for he 
had never played any political part in the country, having mostly 
lived abroad, particularly in Paris; but, by ill fortune, the rifle 
of the soldier who arrested him went off by chance. Some one 
in the crowd declared that it was the general who fired it; he 
was torn from the soldiers who convoyed him, jammed against 
the railings or the canal coping of the Winter Palace, and shot. 
His body was thrown into the canal. 

March 4.—14° Celsius. The snow-ploughs worked all night. 
The first to come out swept a narrow passage in the snow all 
along the pavements. The shops and stores opened. A few cabs 
began to circulate. The workpeople, men and women, cleared 
away the snow from the tram-rails. The Nevski became gradually 
peopled ; the number of red rosettes that every one wore the first 
days of the Revolution has perceptibly diminished. Students in 
college dress and young men in plain clothes, wearing a red 
brassard, with the letters C.M. (City Militia) in white on the left 
arm, and armed with rifles, are placed at the cross-roads, replacing 
the constables (Gorodovois), the pet aversion of the Revolutionaries, 
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their good humour never failing, even when chiding recalcitrant 
cabmen. The Nevski and the cross-streets assumed their usual 
aspect. At six o'clock the church bells began to mng—it was 
Saturday evening ; they had not been heard since the beginning 
of the trouble, and those whose nerves had been shaken by the 
clamours of the populace and the constant firing of the last few 
days, were greatly affected. This impression was but momentary, 
for only yesterday shots were fired in broad daylight close to us, 
whilst an aggressive and brawling crowd, led by soldiers with red 
flags, shouting at the top of their voices the ‘‘ Carmagnole”’ and 
the “‘ Marseillaise,”’ replacing the patriotic words by others. 

March 5.—A good many newspapers have appeared, even the 
Novoié Vrémia, considered the most reactionary of the entire 
Press. The Rietch, the exclusive organ of the “Cadets,” had 
moved to ground-floor premises in the Nevski, formerly the old 
Café-Restaurant Dominique. The Nevski swarms with soldiers, 
none of them saluting their officers ; as a contrast, the students of 
the military colleges and the Corps of Pages do so with ostentation, 
as also the officers each other. I am obliged to go to the Chan- 
cellery to obtain a permit to reside in the capital and suburbs. 
The Chancellery is at the corner of the Goroxovaia (rue des Pois) and 
the Admiralty Square. A long file of officers forming a queue 
extends to the other side of the Gogol Street. The moment 
after I came there were about a hundred behind me. We stood 
in the snow at 15° below zero. We talked. Officers told more 
or less tragic tales of what they had gone through, but the story 
of a ship’s captain, who escaped by a miracle from the slaughter 
at Kronstadt, was like a nightmare. An artilleryman from the 
front said that a large percentage of German shells did not ex- 
plode, nor their hand-grenades either. I had noticed it a year 
ago in the advanced lines at Dwinsk. Another officer, who had 
fought against the Turks, added that they were much more cruel 
than the Germans, and that our soldiers did not spare them, and 
seldom made prisoners: in taking a trench of about two kilo- 
metres length, which the Turks defended with desperation, 
every one was killed. I amused them by saying that my answer 
to those who asked me why I didn’t wear the red rosette was that, 
in my view, the emblem of the notorious Revolutionary, now that 
the new Government is established and, indeed, approved by the 
Council of Workmen and Soldiers, might indicate that I was 
against it and partisan of the Tsar. 

We were let into the Chancellery in batches of thirty persons 
at a time ; in a spacious ground floor seven or eight girls or ladies 
were seated at a long table, doing clerical work, each one had a file 
of forms ; the officers, in turn, handed them their passports, their 
route, and documents of identity. These ladies wrote the Christian 
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and surname and rank of the officer on the forms, and gave them 
to a messenger, who took it to another room, from which, after 
three or four minutes, an officer appeared, and handed the permits 
to those for whom they were destined, by calling their name and 
rank. This work went on without interruption, without ad- 
dressing a word to any one. And what was still more surprising, 
the ladies absorbed in their work never looked up to see who was 
addressing them, nor to talk with their neighbours! As there was 
only one door in the room where the permits were distributed, an 
exit had been improvised in the adjoiming room by the window ! 
An empty case was placed to serve as a step up to the window, 
and as it was the ground floor the jump on to the pavement was 
not too high ! 

I had a visit from Dimitri Martinoff. He looked very de- 
jected and helpless. He told me that at the Conference with the 
Allies’ representatives, which took place yesterday, the English 
desired to play the chief part, but that his brother-in-law, General 
Gourko, had put them in their place. 1 remarked that it was very 
regrettable to stand aloof from our Allies, who alone would be 
able to help us if anarchy got the better of us. He agreed that 
the Revolution might take a very dangerous turn if the proletariat, 
already dissatisfied with Rodzianko and the Douma Committee, 
were to seize the reins. It is no better in the country, where the 
rights achieved by the Revolution, and the redivision of the land, 
are understood by the peasants as the right of immediate seizure 
of the property of the province, the clergy, and the large estate- 
owners. The seizure of property will be followed by the contisca- 
tion of capital, and if one i; too old to labour in the fields, or if one 
has not learnt a trade, on what is one to live? I endeavoured to 
console my cousin by saying that all hope of re-establishing order 
in the country was not at an end; that we could have perfect 
confidence in the army confronting the enemy, which was com- 
manded by popular generals of great courage, like Alexieff, 
Gourko, Broussiloff, Letchitzki, Ivanoff, Lesch, and many others 
who have distinguished themselves durin ; two and a half years of 
war. 

Twelve degrees below zero and snow-storms. There are fewer 
soldiers in the streets; some give the military salute to the 
officers, probably those coming from the army on active service, 
who are not yet contaminated by socialistic revolutionary pro- 
paganda. There are many more private carriages and sledges and 
cabs. The Militia Police have learnt their work at the crossings, 
and hold their small white batons in the hand, the emblem of the 
former city police. (Gangs of workmen, armed with pickaxes and 
spades, work assiduously at repairing the tram-rails, whilst the 
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March 7.—14° Celsius. I went to the district offices of the 
Army and Navy to get permission to carry arms. This permit 
was given as easily as the residential one. A single clerk filled in 
the prescribed form, a sub-lieutenant at the next table signed it, 
and the document was registered and stamped, and that was all. 
Here, as well as in the offices of the Administrator, work continues 
in silence and without interruption. I had never seen anything like 
it in any administration, official or private, before the Revolution. 

It was decided that the official burial of the victims of the 
Revolution should take place in the Square of the Winter Palace 
—perhaps to emphasize that the Tsar was the principal culprit 
of the crimes committed against the liberty of the people! It was 
just what Tolstoi meant to convey in his novel, Resurrection, and 
in some others. There is a fear that violence by the over- 
excited people may occur during the ceremony. 

I went to see Prince Constantin Gortchakoff ; he was indignant 
at the behaviour of the Grand Dukes and Duchesses who hastened 
to abjure the Emperor as soon as the Revolution burst forth. The 
Prince was no partisan of the late dynasty, but thought that a con- 
stitutional monarchy was the only rule to suit Russia. This was, 
moreover, the opinion of the large majority. The Republic was 
desired only by the ambitious, who hoped to obtain power, the 
“Intelliguentis’’ (which has been erroneously translated as 
“Intellectuals,” for they consist chiefly of people from the ele- 
mentary schools), the students and scholars of the secondary 
schools, seminaries, and other scholars, who have not graduated or 
finished their education ; workmen who prefer to meddle in politics 
rather than work; the small officials of provincial institutions 
and of the Zemstvo; school-masters and -mistresses who were 
badly paid. All these, representing a small percentage of the popu- 
lation of Russia, have always been under the influence of de- 
structive propaganda, and by them alone the Republic was 
welcomed. All the deserters from our Army, however, joined this 
rather restricted number, and they increased to hundreds of 
thousands after our reverses, and were quadrupled when, under 
the auspices of the Council of Workmen and Soldiers, discipline 
was practically abolished. Although the garrison of Petrograd 
was not composed of deserters, it was no better, as it refused to 
leave the capital in order to face the enemy. It was quite 
evident that the Provisional Government would have to submit 
to the will of the Council of Workmen and Soldiers, supported 
by 300,000 armed men occupying the capital, and demanding 
immediate proclamation of the Republic for the purpose of ending 
the war—so as to be secure against taking any part in it. We 
heard that the Emperor Nicholas IJ had renounced the throne 
in his own and his son’s name, bequeathing it to the Grand Duke 
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Michel, his brother. The latter, in a manifesto, declared that he 
would only accept the supreme power if it were the will of the 
people represented in the Constituent Assembly, decided by 
universal suffrage to be the Government of Russia. The text 
of the manifesto of the Tsar and Grand Duke Michel are appended. 

March 8.—The thermometer fell in the night to 25° Celsius, 
and to 10° during the day. Crowds of people are seen in the 
distance in the Nevski. There are few rosettes or red ribbons 
amongst the people, or even among the military. The soldiers 
avoid officers, and show uneasiness about omitting to salute. 
Like children, they take liberties without feeling sure they will 
not be punished. As I have already remarked, I think the soldiers 
who are uneasy about the new regulations of Order 1 must have 
come recently from the front, for the Petrograd garrison is not 
wanting in assurance, rather the contrary. All the shops and 
stores are open, and trade is in full swing. All along the quays 
and in the wide avenues, recruits, still in plain clothes, are being 
drilled by non-commissioned officers in the art of warfare. It is 
asserted that the workmen are assiduously making munitions in all 
the factories. One is tempted to believe that all this is in earnest, 
and that good sense is gaining ground, and that the country may 
emerge renewed and stronger after all these trials ! 

March 9.—The weather keeps fine, but is very cold. The 
capital seems to resume its usual appearance, and quiet appears 
restored. But in the people’s quarters a great dissatisfaction is 
brewing with Rodzianko and the Douma Committee, accused by 
the Soviet of being reactionary. In these quarters their indigna- 
tion was particularly aroused against Milioukoff who, in a speech 
to the Douma, insisted on the necessity of demanding Constanti- 
nople and the Dardanelles from the Allies, whilst the watchword 
of the Council of Workmen and Soldiers is: ‘‘ No annexations, 
no indemnities.” This is inexplicable, for why deprive ourselves 
of that which was formally promised us by England and France, 
when Sazonoff was still Minister of Foreign Affairs ?.. . And 
yet it is simple enough. These armed bands had had enough 
of the war, and no longer cared to risk their skins. They prefer 
to attack the inoffensive middle class and divide their estates 
between them, and think that the only way of obliging the enemy 
to consent to peace is to show him our disinterestedness. These 
cowards wil] not see that if we abstain from annexations and 
imdemnities the Germans will not deprive themselves on our 
account. The decrease in the wearing of the red badges of the 
Revolution proves that the masses wore them only from fear of 
being taken for reactionaries. When the more courageous of 
them decided to leave them off, their example was followed by 
others Jess brave. 
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March 10.—I paid a visit to our friend the engineer, Zvetkoff, 
constructor of the railway on the eastern coast of the Black Sea. 
He lives on the right bank of the Neva, near the charming house 
of La Kszesinskaia, danseuse of the Imperial Ballet of Petrograd, 
whose protectors were of the highest in the land. Lenin and his 
companions stayed at this hotel when they came to Petrograd, 
having travelled through Germany in a train under official seal 
authorized by the Kaiser. Zvetkoff was not w anting in presence 
of mind or in humour, which came to his aid in a conflict with 
Revolutionaries, in the house of his chief, the Minister of Roads 
and Transport, whom they had come to arrest. The wife of 
the Minister, more dead than alive, was alone in the house with 
Zvetkoff. The latter saw that the leader of this band, who hurled 
himself upon him with a fixed bayonet, wore the student’s badge 
upon his breast. Zvetkoff said to him with great calmness : 
“What, are you not ashamed? You, a student like myself, 
attack a woman and a disarmed man!” The latter, covered with 
confusion, left the place without making any search. 

On my walks I spoke to soldiers, particularly those who ap- 
peared to pay least attention when meeting an officer. I asked 
them the way, or some other question ; they replied very politely, 
some of them with solicitude, their arms hanging down straight 
and stiff. I told this one evening to some friends who were com- 
plaining about the soldiers. They were silent, in order not to 
contradict me, but I felt that I had lost favour in their eyes ; 
in wishing only to stick to the truth I had myself been taken for 
a Revolutionary! . . . They laughed at me, but I soon had my 
revenge. Some of us officers had gone out together, and entered 
a tram-car swarming with soldiers. As I entered several soldiers 
rose and offered me a seat, saying: “‘ Pojalowista sadites, gospodin 
polkovnik ’’—** Please take my seat, Monsieur le Colonel!” It 
was my turn to laugh ! 

March 12.—First day of thaw. The Youssoupoffs returned 
to Petrograd from their estates in the Crimea and Zoursk. At 
the station of Charkoff the young Youssoupoff, who liberated 
Russia from her evil genius, Raspoutin, was recognized. He 
and his parents had great difficulty in escaping from the ovations 
of the public, who desired, above all, to take them in triumph to 
the Town Hall. At that moment the train from the Caucasus 
drew into the station. It is said that the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
the old Generalissimo, so popular in the army, is in the train 
with his family! The public renew their cheering for the Grand 
Duke, who had been compelled to abandon his post, thanks to the 
intrigues of Raspoutin. He was about to report at General 
Headquarters, by the order of the Tsar, to take up the command 
of the armies, and was ignorant of the fact of the Emperor's 
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abdication. Princess Youssoupoff, seeing that he was so happy, 
had not the heart to tell him that it was no use for him to go to 
Headquarters, as the Emperor was no longer there, and the 
Provisional Government had appointed the former Chief of the 
Staff, General Alexieff, Generalissimo. 

The funeral of the victims of the Revolution, which one 
feared would be the prelude to violence and excess on the part of 
the people, was put off from day to day. One can only suppose 
that the Soviet itself was not sure of being able to contain the 
passions of the armed masses, capable of outdoing all their anticipa- 
tions in a regular topsy-turvy. It was agreed that the burial of 
those who died for the glory of the Revolution should not take 
place in the Winter Palace Square, but in the Champ de Mars. 
Huge common graves—called in Russia Bratskia moguilt (fraternal 
graves)—had been already dug opposite the barracks on the Champ 
de Mars. It is announced definitely that the funeral will take 
place on the 23rd. Measures are taken beforehand, yet every one 
is anxious, not knowing if order can be maintained by armed 
forces, and whether they will not make common cause with the 
unbridled people. 

March 23.—The whole length of the funeral procession troops 
are lined up on both sides of the street, barring the thoroughfares. 
Orders were given for all doors and windows to be shut, and to 
allow no one on the roofs. The march past began at 8.30, pre- 
ceded by well-ordered troops, with a band at their head, playing 
alternately funeral marches, the “‘ Marseillaise,” and Revolutionary 
hymns. The coffins, painted bright red, were borne by hand and 
followed by groups of workmen, delegates from all the works and 
factories, the different associations, students, male and female, 
and work-women from all the commercial houses. They all sang at 
the top of their voices the Russian “‘ Marseillaise ” (with the odious 
words so greatly relished by international plebeians), the ‘“ Car- 
magnole,”’ and other seditious songs. A leader marched at the 
head of each group, nearly always an Israelite. To make himself 
important, he turned towards his companions, raised his arms, 
beat time with a stick as a band-master does, demeaning himself 
in such a comic manner that one would Jaugh were not the whole 
scene so lugubrious. The crowd, standing behind the lined-up 
troops and at the outlets of the side streets, cheered the improvised 
choirs, and frantically waved red-and-white handkerchiefs. Red 
dominates everywhere. Flags, large banners, with divers in- 
scriptions, the most frequent and appreciated by the enthusiastic 
crowd being “ Without annexations and indemnities!” Why 
this formula ? Is it ignorance, stupidity, or cowardice ? Perhaps 
all three! All wore brassards, enormous rosettes, and bows of red 
ribbon on their breast ; the corpses even were wrapped in shrouds 
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of this colour! One begins to understand the horror of bulls for 
red! What a relief to see a naval flag! white, with the blue cross 
of St. Andrew, slung over the shoulder, displayed by the sailors ; 
and that of the Ukraine, blue and yellow horizonal bands, borne 
by a group of Ukrainian soldiers (in heraldic terms, intersected 
with azure and gold !)—-the ever-blue sky of the Ukraine above 
the golden corn ! 

As it had been thawing for a few days, one floundered in melted 
snow and mud. The troops, the people in the funeral procession, 
and spectators, were famished, but no one thought of losing 
even a moment of this moving spectacle. The march past con- 
cluded at nine at night ; one hundred and eighty-one coffins were 
taken to the common grave. It is said that many families pre- 
ferred to bury their relations with less pomp and show, but rather 
with religious rites, which the official funerals of victims of the 
Revolution did not allow. To make up for the deficiency in the 
dead, whose number was greatly exaggerated in the papers of 
the Council of Workmen and Soldiers, it was said that they had 
resort to the corpses of Chinese who had died of typhoid, which 
raged at Petrograd among the subjects of the Celestial Empire, 
and which, according to the rites of their religion, should have 
been conveyed by their co-religionists to their own country as 
soon as the ice broke in the large rivers of Siberia, and the state 
of the roads permitted. Perfect order reigned on the whole 
route of the funeral procession, thanks to the measures taken by 
the Provisional Government, seconded by the garrison com- 
mandants ; no violence, no accident occurred. As so often hap- 
pens, apprehensions foreseen were not realized. 

March 25.—The feast of the Annunciation of the Virgin was 
celebrated by the Horse Guards Regiment in the cathedral dedi- 
cated to the Annunciation. Before the war it was customary to 
celebrate a religious service in the riding-school of the regiment in 
presence of the Emperor and Imperial Family, of whom many are 
inscribed in the regimental lists, such as the Grand Duchess 
Ksenia, the Emperor’s sister, who was born that very day, and was 
at once entered in the regimental lists by her father, Alexander III. 
After the ‘Te Deum ” and the review of the Regiment, the officers 
were bidden to a luncheon at the Winter Palace, where the Emperor 
presided. On this occasion the commander of the 1st Squadron, 
called His Majesty’s, and the adjutant of the regiment received 
the title of aide-de-camp to His Majesty, if they had not already 
received it. In the evening there was a banquet in the Mess, at 
which all former officers of the Horse Guards present in the capital 
took part. The dinner lasted till the small hours of the morning. 

It was a year ago I was invited to spend this day at Proscouroff, 
not far from the lines of battle. We had then no idea that it was, 
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perhaps, our last meeting under the traditions of the glorious past 
of our regiment, which was about to celebrate its second centenary 
in 1931. A flattering and touching telegram was received from 
our august Chief. To-day he is no longer on the throne, and the 
fate of the regiment is precarious. How many of our comrades 
with whom we so joyously féted the dear old “‘ Horse Guards ”’ are 
no longer here ?—killed on the battlefield or by mutinous soldiers. 
A few former Horse Guards and some officers of the regiment, 
being at Petrograd, attended the religious service and the Mass 
for the dead at the Cathedral of the Annunciation. In the 
evening they met at the Restaurant Contaut, but what a sad 
repast we had, obliged to give heed to each word spoken, as the 
servants of the restaurant were surely spies, and looked upon us 
as conspirators against the Sacred Revolution. At dessert, 
having dismissed the waiters, Colonel Count Pahlen, the oldest 
of the officers of the regiment present, held speech on the occasion, 
speaking in a whisper, for the walls of restaurants have ears too. 
It was heart-rending! We separated very early. In great 
grief, as in great joy, one has nothing to say even to friends. 

We saw our relations and friends, and | dined on Saturday at 
the New Club. One meets the same people, but the relationship 
is changed. Petrograd society, which had never been homo- 
geneous, divided into cliques, which had their only raison d’étre in 
snobbery ; fearing the threats of democracy they joined together 
against thecommonenemy. The divergence of opinion on political 
questions was but too apparent. Those in opposition during the 
autocratic regime continued, from sheer inertia, to express the 
same ideas, but they added much water to their wine. A great 
number of these want to believe, and do so very sincerely, that all 
is for the best in this best of all worlds, and they will not be shaken 
by doubts. All the same, it is impossible to revive the past, 
as perhaps some of the high dignitaries of the Court and those 
who benefited by the Sovereign’s favours would desire. The 
aristocracy understands clearly that a constitutional and very 
liberal government alone will suit Russia, but it will not admit 
anything but a Monarchy. The peasants express the same in their 
manner. They want a Republic with a Tsar! 

I was much impressed on hearing it said to the Princess Z. Z., in 
her luxurious palace of Moika, that Russia was speeding to her ruin! 
They were not the idle remarks that pessimists repeat without 
sounding their depth, or the opinion of people more thoughtiul for 
their own than the country’s good. They were the outcome of pro- 
found and unperturbed conviction which involuntarily seemed 
prophetic. Society and the Press were unanimous in their opinion 
that it was revolting that the Kaiser had sent a band of Russian 
anarchists to Russia, presided over by Lenin, the Communist, who 
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had taken part in the International Conference at Zimmerfeld. 
They came through Germany in a special train, officially sealed, and 
travelling through Sweden and Finland arrived here in Petrograd. 

A smiling soldier stopped me in the street, with all the 
former marks of respect, and recalled to my mind that he was 
a former servant of General Count Keller, my comrade and 
friend, with whom we had together made the journey from Petro- 
grad to Liao Yang, and whom I had again seen when he commanded 
the Army Corps in the East a few days before he was killed. I 
was delighted to see and chat with this good fellow, who deplores 
the present state of our Army. He said order will be restored 
when we have the Tsar back again ! 

Having applied at the Agency for sleeping compartments in the 
train on April 2, I received the tickets this morning for Touapsé, a 
seaport on the Black Sea, for April 12. It is not so easy to get 
tickets for trains which have not got carriages of the International 
Companies ; the queues before the offices of locomotion sometimes 
stretch the whole length of a district. The porter of our hotel tells 
us that even with a ticket one is not sure of getting off, because 
the soldiers hustle you and take all the seats, throwing out the 
occupants. Only yesterday, he said, a lady who had taken her 
seat for Siberia was unable to leave because the soldiers got into 
her carriage and refused to let her come in. The porter thinks the 
soldiers are more likely to respect the travellers in the carriages 
of the International Company, which they confuse with Lenin’s 
companions. When our time for leaving had come we were very 
anxious, but to our great surprise there was perfect order at the 
station ; only the people provided with tickets could pass on to the 
platforms, and we should have arrived at our destination without 
difficulty and with all the comfort of an express train if we had 
not been stopped at Rostoff by the breaking of the bridge over 
the overflowing Don. Are the elements also in league with the 
Revolutionaries to make trouble for the bourgeois ? 


A. &. 


“ HERITAGE "* 


A work of art must have composition, form, and the spirit of 
life, and Miss Sackville West’s book, Heritage, has all of these in 
varying degrees. The novel is divided into three parts, and these 
parts represent most thoroughly the beginning, middle, and end 
of the plot; they are in proportion, and are well balanced; the 
form is good, but is not perfect, for some of the sentences are ugly 
and unmusical, and some are over-complicated. The spirit of 
life is there in abundance, and the blending of originality and 
tradition could not be improved upon; in some ways the book 
reminds one of Wuthering Heights, but it is in no sense a pastiche 
merely of the same tradition. Part I is a narrative by the hero, 
Mallory, told to the “I” of the story. Part II is where the “I” 
becomes an actor, not merely a listener. Part III is a letter by 
Mallory to the “ I.” 

A family of Kentish yeoman farmers have a cross of Spanish 
in their blood, and this Spanish strain becomes alternately 
dominant and recessive. Mallory is a man of culture and re- 
finement, who has an inordinate passion for analysis, and this 
example of the Mendelian theory is of such intense interest to him 
(he even tries a cross between waltzing mice and ordinary mice 
for further demonstration) that he forgets that he is a man of 
common human passions. The characters that interest him are 
Ruth, daughter of Amos Pennistan, the farmer to whom he is 
apprenticed, and her cousin, Rawdon Westmacott; Mallory 
watches these two as a professional analyst would watch a chemical 
compound in a test-tube. Ruth, in many ways, is all that is 
perfect, and Rawdon is the reverse, and they marry each other ; 
they are both fundamentally Latin, and therefore their behaviour 
fills him, an Anglo-Saxon, with amazement and astonishment. 
Then the Great War comes along, and I suppose Mallory feels, 
as we all have felt, how dreadfully we have missed our oppor- 
tunities, especially in the matter of love. He survives the war 
and returns home, adoring Ruth. Rawdon also survives, takes 
to drink, and ill-treats his wife. After much patient waiting 
and suffering Mallory gets his chance, and the drunkard dis- 
——_ The removal of Rawdon is, to my mind, the weakest 
thing in the story, and the least true to life, for it is my experience 
that drunkards never die and never can be got rid of. 

The three main characters are Mallory, Rawdon, and Ruth. 
Mallory is a typical thinking Englishman, with a maddening habit 
of attributing most causes and effects to metaphysical instead of 
physical reasons, but this is not the author’s fault, for there are 

* By V. Sackville West. (W. Collins and Sons, Ltd.) 
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hundreds of Mallorys turned out by our universities every year. 
He has a superabundance of self-control, which, no doubt, is 
sufficient explanation for his slight crankiness; his mind is 
always pondering on time, death, and judgment, and here is a 
sample of what he writes from the Front on the subject of death: 

‘* One’s chief need, one’s principal craving, I find, is to get Death 
into his true proportion. We have always been accustomed to 
think of Death as a suitable and even dignified ending to life in old 
age, but to regard the overtaking of youth by Death in quite a 
different light, as an unspeakable calamity. Here, of course, such 
an overtaking is of everyday occurrence. This, you will say, is 

a truism. I answer, that there is no such thing as truism in war ; 
there is only truth. If I take all my reflections about Death, 

slender as is their worth, and pass them through a sieve of analysis, 
what do I get? I get, as a dominant factor, Pity. Pity, yes 
pity that these young men should have missed the good things 
ife would have given them; not horror so much, that they 
should be in blackness below the ground, as pity that they should 
not be above it in the light. .. .” 

Rawdon is the handsome debauchee, promiscuous and 
sionate; he has some points of resemblance to the Heathcliff of 
Wuthering Heights, but he is not so strange, so terrible, or so 
attractive. There is a scene in a barn, where Mallory overhears 
Rawdon proposing to elope with Ruth, which is very dramatic 
and very well written, and which would be most suitable to opera. 
Music would help to make clearer the situation of Rawdon pas- 
sionately desiring Ruth, and Ruth in love with Mallory, and 
Mallory analysing their passions to the point of forgetting that he 
has any himself. 

The character of Ruth is by far the best thing in the book, and 
she is made lovable as much by what is said about her as by what 
is left unsaid. Miss Sackville West has found out the secret of 
English folk ballads, which is to say enough only to set the imagina- 
tion working, and to achieve strength by economy. Is it not the 
aim of all art to state essentials and essentials only, to extract the 
honey from nature ? 

In this age of propaganda a book or a picture or a song must 
be brought to the notice of the public by a blaze of advertisement, 
or else remain for ever obscure; hence all our pictures are like 

osters, all our music is like the crockery falling downstairs, or 

ike a Falstaff sitting on the piano, and our literature stinks with 
unlovely realism. The one aim of our modern performers is 
cleverness, originality, and the desire to astonish, but the author 
of Heritage is free from all unhealthy cleverness ; her inspiration 
is direct and her intention sincere, and whenever in the future 
she works under the influence of strong inspiration she is certain 
to produce real living art. NEVILLE LYTTON 


ENGINEERING FOR WOMEN 


WHEN the student of labour conditions in years to come studies 
the records of the national work accomplished during the Great 
War, there is little doubt that he will accord a just measure of 
recognition to the work done by women amid the noise and grime 
of our great engineering works. At present there is a danger that 
justice may not be accorded to those who through lack of 
organization may not be able to make their claims heard. 

Even before the war a few women had taken up this profession, 
some had attended engineering courses at Cambridge University 
and elsewhere, others were employed by firms, but usually on 
fairly simple work. Prejudice, however, was strong, and although 
it was possible to study the subject at colleges, few were willing 
to do this on account of the difficulty of obtaining the practical 
experience which is essential for an engineer. 

But early in 1915, when the need for an enormously increased 
production of shells was realized, women were called upon to help. 
New workshops sprang up all over the country; Woolwich, 
Vickets, Armstrong, to mention only a few of the largest, grew 
beyond recognition, the huge Gretna Green filling factory was 
determined on, and many new national factories were started. 

In studying this question from the point of view of engineering 
as a profession for women, some of the questions that occur at 
once to any fair-minded inquirer are: Is the work that women 
have been doing skilled or unskilled ? Is it the same type of work 
that men do, and can they do it anything like as well, or are they 
only capable of performing quite easy jobs, work of a simple 
repetition character requiring little skill or training ? 

The writer had the great privilege of studying engineering 
before the war, and subsequently of seeing a good deal of this 
work, watching personally the progress made by women who were 
for the first time employed in engineering works. At first they 
only attempted fairly simple operations and were chiefly employed 
on shells, in filling factories, cartridge factories, and other work 
for which only a short training is required, while all the setting 
up was done by the mechanics. Gradually, however, as the need 
for still greater supplies of munitions, and at the same time the 
necessity for continually increasing our army, became insistent, 
the women were employed on work of a more skilled type. They 
were taught to operate more complicated machines, they did 
fitting w ork on aeroplanes, they were taught to set up some of 
the machines; till gradually many of the shops were staffed 
almost entirely by women. The Ministry of Munitions issued 
from time to time recommendations to firms as to the proportion 
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of women who should be employed on different types of work. 
For instance, on gun work the standard of dilution for breech 
mechanism, for turning, boring, screwing, milling, gear-cutting, 
planing, shaping, slotting, grinding, and all other machining 
operations was 80 per cent. of women for guns up to eight inches ; 
over eight inches, 70 per cent. For gauging and viewing, 80 per 
cent.; and for marking off, fitting, and assembling, 40 to 50 per 
cent. Sometimes this standard was exceeded, and a higher per- 
centage of women employed. They could mill all the - of 
the breech mechanism of howitzers, screwing the internal thread 
for the breech-block; milling firing-pins and all the parts of 
gun-sights, in each case setting up their own work. The girls 
employed by one firm could design repairs to small guns and 
mechanism. They learned to perform the necessary calculations 
for determining the factor of safety of a damaged gun, making 
use, of course, of log tables and the slide rule. I have with me, 
as I write, some sheets of calculations done by girls in a turbine 
design office, and also an example of a deflection diagram set out 
by a girl, from which she calculated the critical speed of a 
revolving shaft. 

In many firms girls did tracing work before the war, but a few 
were now admitted into the drawing office, and though at first 
their lack of shop experience was a great handicap, they learned 
quickly and soon were able to do such work as a drawing J have 
showing an arrangement of turbine and alternator which had been 
assembled from detail drawings. 

In various parts of the country quite different standards of 
women’s work prevailed, and this accounts in some degree for the 
curious lack of knowledge on the part of many people of what has 
actually been accomplished. The old traditions of secrecy are 
difficult to overcome, and though one firm might be employing 
women on work of an advanced type with great success, another 
firm on very similar work would often have failed to realize that 
women could do more than the simpler types of repetition work. 
The writer came across many instances of this; and finally an at- 
tempt was made by the Ministry of Munitions to persuade doubting 
managers of what could be done, by publishing photographs and 
descriptions of the work women were doing, and also sending 
out women demonstrators who would travel to any firm who 
asked for them, and show that they could do the type of work in 
question. Often these demonstrators would remain and instruct 
other girls. In addition, training schools were started where both 
men and women were taught, and altogether 45,000 women 
passed through these schools. Many of these training schools 
were well equipped with the latest types of machines, and at first 
the women were only given a short course of about three weeks, 
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and went into the works as operators. It was then found that 
there was a great shortage of men in aeroplane work, and 
classes in sheet-metal work, woodwork, and acetylene welding 
were inaugurated. Then as the shortage of skilled men became 
acute and the demand for women who could do skilled work 
became greater, the more intelligent girls, usually those with a 
better education, were given a longer course of training, and some 
went out as setters on capstan lathes, tool-setters, etc. No 
attempt was made to give women the training obtained by a man 
before the war who served his time in the usual way as an 
apprentice—that is, an all-round training on different operations, 
there was no time for this. Instead, the work of the skilled men 
was split up, and women usually specialized on one or two opera- 
tions. In certain cases, usually perhaps in small works, women 
have obtained a considerable variety of experience, and as their 
education was often good they began, as it were, half trained, and 
were able to learn the new work very quickly ; but as a general 
rule women, though doing skilled men’s work, and doing it very 
well, had not the all-round training of a skilled man. This point 
is rather an important one in understanding the difficulties of the 
question of pay. 

The writer does not wish to give any exaggerated idea of the 
capabilities of women in engineering, the greater part of their 
work was unskilled or semi-skilled, in some cases the output and 
quality of the work equalled that of the men, in other cases it 
was inferior. Detailed reports have been published and can be 
studied. The comparison of men and women’s work and pay is 
far too intricate a subject to be dealt with in this short article. 
The most convincing proof, however, of the value of the women 
workers is that employers wished to continue to employ them 
after the war. But since far less has been written about those 
women who have attained greater proficiency, the writer has for 
the most part selected instances of this work, as being of interest 
to the reader. But these instances are not intended to represent 
in any way the general level attained. The development of the 
aeroplane industry was very rapid and the shortage of skilled men 
was acute, thus women learned to work to very fine limits; they 
were taught, for example, to set up Herbert capstan lathes on 
aeroplane work, to set up and operate milling machines, gauging, 
inspecting, acetylene welding, and so on. In acetylene welding 
they achieved marked success, and took the greatest interest in 
their work, studying different processes in their leisure hours, 
discussing their work with the greatest interest, and taking every 
opportunity to become really expert in their craft. In visiting 
different firms the writer has frecuently found a small group of 
perhaps three or four girls, acetyiene welders, often girls with a 
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university education, living in what were usually very uncom- 
fortable lodgings close to the works, far from their former 
interests and friends, and desperately enthusiastic about their 
work, 

In research work, girls with university training have proved a 
great success; they have become members of such technical 
societies as the Iron and Steel Institute, the Institute of Naval 
Architects, sometimes reading, and more often helping to write, 
papers. Some of the experiments in connexion with seaplanes 
during the war were carried out by a girl in an experimental tank, 
while others did very good work in metallurgy and optics. They 
are carrying out tests on the problems of optical glass, and they 
are quite equal to grappling with the rather complicated mathe- 
matical calculations involved ; and in the actual manufacture of 
lenses for binoculars they grind the lenses for telescopes, work 
requiring great care and entailing three or four months’ training ; 
they carry out some of the light tests, and the lenses they make 
can compete, one is assured, with those formerly imported from 
Germany. 

There is a small engineering shop far away in a remote corner 
of Scotland where a number of girls are at the moment steadily 
working, turning out engines for motor-tractors, ome up the 
machines for their work, and sometimes designing the tools 
needed. They are studying the subject, too, in their spare time, 
reading scientific works, and the writer was assured many of 
them read Engineering each week from cover to cover ! 

This, then, was the situation in the summer of 1916, when 
1,000,000 women in all were employed in the engineering trades. 
Now there are hardly any left, the educated women and those 
doing the most responsible work in factories were generally the 
first to go, while on every hand we have the call for increased 
production as the only real antidote for the present high prices 
and inflated currency. 

When the manufacture of shells ceased and the workshops 
closed, the women, of course, had to be dismissed, but numbers 
of firms employed on work which is needed in_peace-time 
endeavoured to keep the women who had proved so satisfactory, 
who had been working for years and had proved themselves 
efficient. Soldiers who had given up their jobs and were now 
demobilized must, of course, have their places given back to 
them, and the women were the first to admit this. But in many 
cases the firm had grown, taken up new work perhaps, and there 
seemed no logical reason for displacing the women. The factor 
though, that determined the fate of the women, the potentate at 
whose word the women were dismissed to their ill-paid trades, 
their poverty, their long hours of badly paid work in some factory 
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where the pay and the comfort experienced in engineering works 
are unknown, was the power of organized labour. 

Last July a Bill known as the Restoration of Pre-War 
Practices Bill, which vitally affected the lives of thousands of 
women, was rushed through Parliament, the Committee stage in 
the House of Commons taking only two hours, and became law a 
few weeks ago. By the terms of this Bill it is now illegal for a 
woman to be employed in any engineering trade where women 
were not so employed before the war. Yet for nearly four years 
women have been employed in the engineering trades, gaining 
skill and experience, and turning out valuable work. It was, in 
fact, an interesting feature of the debate on this Bill that no 
attempt was made to show that these women were unsatisfactory 
or inefficient in any way The arguments advanced in favour of 
their exclusion, arguments reminiscent rather of the cherished 
privileges of some autocratic institution than of the exponents of 
a free people, were based on quite different reasons. Practically 
the only argument was the “ Treasury Agreement ” drawn up in 
March 1915 at a conference called by Mr. Lloyd George with 
the thirty-three principal trade unions. This agreement contains 
a clause saying that “ Any departure during the war from the 
practice ruling in our workshops, shipyards, and other industries 
prior to the war, shall only be for the period of the war.” It is, 
of course, impossible to restore a great many trade-union practices. 
New machinery has been introduced, conditions have changed, the 
rates of pay have undoubtedly changed! But one custom that 
has been firmly adhered to by the unions is that women shall 
again be excluded. 

It was stated in the House that this Bill was an agreed Bill, 
and it is generally understood that it was the result of about six 
months’ negotiations between the Government and the trade 
unions. Yet although the fate of such an army of women was to 
be decided by it, the women’s organizations were not represented 
either at the original conference at which the Treasury Agreement 
was drawn up, or to any effective extent at the discussions when 
the clauses of the Restoration of Pre-War Practices Bill were 
framed. The Government, of course, must fulfil its pledges, but 
were the trade unions justified in exacting the literal fulfilment of 
an undertaking given by the Government in those tragic days of 
1915 when the fate of the country was at stake, and now that a 
world war has changed conditions almost beyond recognition ? 
And, one may ask, has every other pledge given by the Govern- 
ment been redeemed with like rapidity ? Reports are now at 
hand that, not content with the exclusion of women from 
work they have taken up during the war, the unions in {certain 
localities are protesting against the employment of women in 
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engineering at all, even on work they were doing before 
1914. 

It is, in fact, an extraordinary situation, for while women may 
now become Members of Parliament, doctors, lawyers, while they 
may take up scientific work, yet in the ranks of industry women 
are in a far worse position than before the war. Probably a great 
deal of the opposition of the trade unions is based on the fear 
that women may accept a lower wage and thus lower the rate of 
pay—yet ample provision was made to safeguard the men’s rate, 
both in the Treasury Agreement, the Munitions of War Act, and 
the Ministry of Munitions Cir lar L2. The strength of the trade 
unions is now in itself, one would think, a sufficient safeguard. 
Women do not wish to undercut men’s pay, they are demanding 
on every hand “ equal pay for equal output,” and though this 
phrase is misleading and when interpreted literally has often led 
to the women being actually more expensive to the employer than 
men, yet the principle of equal pay is just, and women are 
invariably in its favour. 

Another argument that may at first sight appear to be a strong 
one is the amount of unemployment in certain districts. But a 
great deal of this unemployment is due to the fact that so many 
men left their own locality during the war to work in munition 
works, and they are reluctant to return, and also to the unsettled 
conditions that still prevail. Meanwhile the skill and training 
that women have acquired in engineering during the war is being 
lost to the country, and legal ounions have been, for the first 
time, raised against their employment. Before the war women 
were excluded by trade-union restrictions, now these restrictions 
have the actual force of the law, while the employer is liable to a 
heavy fine for infringing this law. What, one may ask, is the 
remedy for this condition, for there must be a remedy if the cause 
is just ? 

Women have shown that they can work, but there is one 
quality that they have not yet attained, it is the power to organize 
as effectually as men. The women’s trade unions have done 
splendid work in improving factory conditions and in safeguarding 
their members’ pay. But they have been able to do far less in 
securing them continuity of employment. The very fact of the 
existence of a strong women’s organization would also be an 
additional safeguard against undercutting the men’s rate of pay, 
and it would be a great protection to the women against the 
badly paid trades they are often employed in. With these ends 
in view the Women’s asennien Society has been formed and is 
growing rapidly. 

A strong organization can also make its views known and 
arouse public opinion, for in these days it is to the force of public 
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opinion that reforms are due. It is very little use for a few men 
or women to protest against this injustice unless they are backed 
up by the strength of the people as a whole—-for in the last resort 
it is the reasoned judgment of the people that governs ; and when 
their interest is aroused, when the cause of the woman-engineer is 
stated clearly and impartially, the decision will certainly be in 
favour of according her justice. 

Women must organize, this is the only royal road to victory 
in the industrial world. Women have won their political inde- 
pendence, now is the time for them to achieve their economic 
freedom too. It is useless to wait patiently for the closed doors 
of the skilled trade unions to swing open. It is better far to form 
a strong alliance, which, armed as it will be with the parliamentary 
vote, may be as powerful an influence in safeguarding the 
interests of women-engineers as the men’s unions have been in 
improving the lot of their members. And since the women who 
have taken up this profession were drawn from every rank of 
society, let them continue this co-operation. Let them strive for 
an idea] higher than trade unions have up to now set before them, 
and form an alliance that shall recognize no distinctions of class, 
take part in no class war, but which shall go forward with the 
aim of securing fair play for women in the industria] world. 


RacHEt M. Parsons 


THE WAR IN UGANDA 


WHEN the final history of the war comes to be written, one of the 
most interesting but least known theatres of operations will be 
found in Uganda, where, for 180 miles, the British and German 
frontiers marched together. The Uganda Protectorate is an in- 
land territory some 360 miles long from north to south, and 290 
miles from east to west. It is bounded on the north by the Sudan, 
on the west by the Belgian Congo, on the east by the East Africa 
Protectorate, and on the south by the late colony of German 
East Africa. As the crow flies, the nearest point to the sea is 
490 miles. From Mombasa, the port of entry, to Kisumu, the 
terminus of the Uganda Railway on Lake Victoria, is 584 miles. 
Entebbe, the seat of Government, is reached by steamer from 
Kisumu, 175 miles. 

The native administration is peculiar to the country, and 
is the result of the co-ordination of the various native govern- 
ments existing at the time the Protectorate came originally under 
British rule. There are four native kingdoms, Buganda, Toro, 
Ankole, and Bunyoro, each with their parliaments, courts of 
he and administrative establishments. The charters of 

uganda, Toro, and Ankole are set forth in their respective 
Agreements with the British Government. Bunyoro has no 
Agreement as yet, but its right to equal treatment with the other 
three kingdoms has long been admitted, and its judicial and 
administrative establishments are modelled on the same lines. In 
the Eastern Province, and in the Northern Province beyond 
Bunyoro, administration is more direct through the District 
Officers, but the establishment of councils in these areas will 
doubtless lead to native centralized governments there in the near 
future, as in the other kingdoms. The whole simplifies the work 
of the Uganda Government to an extraordinary degree, and is a 
power for good, as the native is dealt with direct by his own people, 
whom he understands and who understand him. Moreover, it 
makes for continuity of policy, so often lacking in other British 
possessions in Africa administered direct from headquarters, where 
the frequent transfers of District Officers, due to health or other 
reasons, often cause changes of policy in local affairs, owing to the 
fact that the officer concerned has received his training in an area 
where entirely different ethnical conditions prevail. 

Prior to the outbreak of war, the Dodinga aud Dodosi tribes 
in the Sudan, and the Turkana living south and west of Lake 
Rudolf, made yearly incursions into the Uganda administered 
areas, where they raided more or less at will in order to procure 
cattle and slaves. Small punitive operations had been taken 
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against them from time to time, but without much effect, for the 
raiders retreated into their fastnesses on the first show of opposi- 
tion, where the lack of communications made them comparatively 
safe against such small bodies of local troops that could be sent 
against them. In order to remedy this state of affairs, a combined 
expedition of the Uganda, East Africa, and Sudan Governments 
had been arranged early in 1914, the whole of the Uganda troops, 
the 4th King’s African Rifles, with the exception of two companies, 
being mobilized at a base in British East Africa for the purpose. 
On the outbreak of war the expedition was recalled, but the 
Uganda troops were retained in East Africa for the defence of that 
Protectorate. Shortly after, the two remaining garrison com- 
panies were also withdrawn for the same purpose, and, for several 
months, Uganda was left to provide for its own defence as best it 
could from such material as was available within its borders. 

The situation for some time was consequently critical, to say the 
least, not only from the danger of German invasion, but also from 
the predatory tribes, as all outposts in the north and north-east 
had to be withdrawn. Thanks, however, to the Sudan Govern- 
ment, which at this juncture rendered timely assistance by taking 
over the garrisoning of the Uganda northern frontier posts, the 
trouble was checked there for the time being, and the Protectorate 
was consequently enabled to concentrate its resources on the de- 
fence of its southern frontier, and also to give assistance to the 
Belgian Congo Government in the transport of stores and muni- 
tions via the east coast, as the Belgian overland communications 
from the west proved quite inadequate for the purpose. 

The intimation of the outbreak of war arrived early on the 
morning of August 5, and the responsible civil officers, who had 
received prior warning, took immediate action in respect to their 
duties under the Protectorate Defence Scheme. The kings of 
Buganda, Toro, Ankole, and Bunyoro, and the leading chiefs of 
the other areas had also been taken into confidence, and their 
cordial co-operation and loyalty have since shown this was well 
bestowed. Proclamations placing the Uganda Volunteer Reserve 
and civil police on a war footing were published, a supplies board 
was appointed, whilst martial law was subsequently declared. 

Owing to the withdrawal of the 4th (Uganda) King’s African 
Rifles for service in the East Africa Protectorate, the only defence 
forces available were the police in their scattered out-stations, 
the King’s African Rifles Reserve, mostly Sudanese veterans long 
since retired, and the Uganda Volunteer Reserve, consisting 
of European and Indian residents. The police were promptly 
concentrated at Masaka, Mbarara, and Kampala to form the 
nucleus for a defence force at each place, and to support these an 
immediate levy of Baganda spearmen was raised by the chiefs, 
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3000 being mobilized at short notice, with some 15,000 in reserve. 
Practically all the Allied Europeans in the Protectorate went into 
training in the Volunteer Reserve, as did also a number of the 
British-Indian community. Police patrols, supported by native 
levies under their chiefs, took up positions along the southern 
frontier, whilst the old reservists of the King’s African Rifles rolled 
up, and were formed into two companies for the defence of the 
Government headquarters at Entebbe. 

In the meantime the Germans had massed considerable bodies 
of troops with native levies along the frontier, where they had 
established and fortified several posts, but, beyond minor raids, 
no serious aggression had taken place, and the position resolved 
itself into an offensive defensive on either side. A similar state 
of affairs existed along the German-Belgian Congo frontier, but 
the Belgians were hampered by the lack of stores owing to their 
inadequate means of transport from headquarters, hence, by 
arrangements made through the respective Colonial Offices in 
Europe, it was decided to forward practically the whole of their 
supplies via the east coast, through British East Africa and 
Uganda, as this saved them the trouble of organizing transport 
through their own territory, which the Belgian Congo Government 
were either unable or unwilling to undertake. In so far as British 
East Africa and Lake Victoria were concerned, the Uganda Rail- 
way and Marine provided all the necessary facilities, but, in 
respect to Uganda, it was another matter, as this involved porter- 
age for some 300 miles across a sparsely populated country where 
food was scarce, and meant an enormous demand for men from 
the Uganda Government, which was already taxed by having 
to provide for its own defence, and had, moreover, to supply 
porters for military transport for the troops operating in the 
East Africa Protectorate. During 1914-16 over 120,000 men were 
employed on Belgian military transport alone, and, as these had 
to be supplied and fed by the District Officers and native Govern- 
ments concerned, in addition to their other calls, the strain was 
considerable. 

For the first three months of the war the military authorities 
in East Africa were able to pay but little attention to the defence 
of Uganda, and, beyond the appointment of an officer of the 
King’s African Rifles to command the local forces, little else 
was done. In the meantime the Uganda Police Service Battalion 
was raised by the Protectorate, and the native levies were or- 
ganized as the Baganda Rifles and the Uganda Transport Corps 
respectively. Medical, intelligence, pioneer, veterinary, and tele- 
graph units were also formed, the officers being supplied by the 
civil staff and members of the Uganda Volunteer Reserve. Late 
in 1914, as the situation in East Africa cleared a little, the military 
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were able to afford some assistance by returning a company of the 
4th (Uganda) King’s African Rifles with some Indian troops— 
the 13th Rajputs—and a mountain battery. About the same 
time a series of outpost actions commenced along the Kagera 
River, the southern boundary, which continued with varying 
success on both sides until, in 1916, the Uganda-Belgian Congo 
advance cleared the frontiers, and compelled the enemy to fall 
back along their whole front. Over 49,000 carriers were required 
for these services, in addition to the 120,000 for the Belgian Congo 
transport, which, with 4000 sent to East Africa in 1914-15, makes 
a grand total of 173,000 men for transport alone, supplied during 
the 1914-16 operations. Added to this were the necessity of 
keeping the local units up to strength, and the supply of recruits 
for the 4th King’s African Rifles, five battalions of which were 
raised and trained in the Protectorate, and necessitated over 
10,000 picked men in order to keep up the full complement and 
allow for wastage. Food supplies were the main difficulty, as 
these had to be procured Jocally, often long distances from the 
scene of operations. In spite of this strain the attitude of the 
native population was most loyal throughout, and thoroughly 
justified the confidence placed in the chiefs, whilst the work of the 
Native Governments in raising men and arranging for food was 
beyond praise. 

Up to January 1916, military operations on both the Uganda 
and Belgian Congo frontiers had been practically confined to the 
defensive, as the training and equipment of the irregular troops 
in Uganda, of necessity, took some time, whilst the concentration 
of Belgian Congo troops was both difficult and slow owing to 
the immense distances to be traversed. This position was mani- 
festly unsatisfactory, as it kept the frontiers in a state of unrest, 
hence it was considered advisable to come to an arrangement 
for a combined Uganda-Belgian Congo offensive, with a view 
to clearing German territory between Lake Victoria on the east 
and Lakes Edward and Kivu on the west. A conference was 
consequently arranged between the two governments, when it was 
decided that the Belgian Congo troops, which were now mustered 
in considerable force but lacked transport, should make an im- 
mediate advance into Ruanda, the Uganda force to move forward 
into Karagwe at the same time, and that the Uganda Government 
should undertake to supply the necessary transport for both 
forces during these operations. Mutual action followed, and by 
July the objective area was cleared as far south as the German 
Central Railway. Tabora was occupied by the Belgians, who were 
now able to draw their supplies through German East Africa, 
which relieved the Uganda Government of the immense strain 
hitherto necessitated by porter transport of Belgian stores across 
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the Protectorate. The Belgian Congo troops subsequently co- 
operated with the British regular force in German East Africa, 
whilst the Uganda irregular units, which had been raised and 
trained for local defence only, returned, and were demobilized 
after serving continuously since 1914. Consequent upon the 
clearing of the southern frontier, the part taken by the Protectorate 
in the subsequent operations in German and Portuguese Kast 
Africa was confined to the provision of European and native 
personnel. The Uganda Native Medical Corps was enlarged 
and reorganized for service in the field as the Uganda unit of the 
African Native Medical Corps, which afterwards did such good 
service in German East Africa ; natives were selected and trained 
as drivers for the Motor Transport Corps; the battalions of the 
4th (Uganda) King’s African Rifles were kept up to strength ; 
and porters were obtained for the East Africa Transport Corps. 
The chief difficulty in the employment of Uganda natives for 
transport or military work, outside the Protectorate, is the proper 
supply of the food-stuffs to which they have been accustomed, as 
the staple diet of the majority is matoke, or porridge made from 
the green banana, with sweet potatoes and beans, grain in any 
form being used as beer only. Grain-eating natives are found only 
in the outlying districts, hence the greater part of the people can be 
utilized with any safety solely in areas where their proper food 
supplies are available. In so far as recruits for military service 
are concerned, this difficulty is met by limiting recruiting as 
far as possible to the grain-eating races, and, for the others, by a 
gradual substitution of flour and grain diets during an extended 
period of training; but even then the incidence of intestinal 
disease has to be carefully watched, otherwise a heavy mortality 
follows. Transport porters for military operations outside the 
Protectorate cannot be so safeguarded, however, a matter which 
the South African Staff in charge, who were accustomed to the 
hardier grain-eating races, could not or would not understand, more 
especially during the later operations, when a big demand was made 
for men to supply the extended lines of communications in German 
and Portuguese East Africa. To them, all black men were the same, 
and it passed their comprehension that a fearful mortality would 
result from taking unfit or immature men from the interior for 
service in the coast areas, where their requisite food-stuffs could 
not be provided under active-service conditions. Upwards of 
6000 efficients were obtained and dispatched from Uganda for this 
work from the grain-eating races, but, as the supplies became 
exhausted, and only unfit or immature men remained, the Govern- 
ment was obliged to notify the Staff that further natives for 
porterage could not be sent. The justification of the Uganda 
Government in taking this step was fully borne out in the holocaust 
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| which followed, when natives from the uplands of the East Africa 
Protectorate, who were herded down for this work to the hot 
steamy coast lands, died in large numbers, many without ever 
carrying a load. There was, as a rule, no lack of food for these 
people, but machine-ground meal often spelt death to the native 
accustomed to soft foods, as it brought on intestinal troubles 
from which only the strongest survived. In all cases where 
| natives from the uplands of tropical Africa are taken in any 


numbers for employment away from their countries of origin, a 
close study of the economic conditions under which they lived 
| is essential, and, if the diet is to be radically changed, adequate 

arrangements to meet this must be made beforehand or a heavy 
mortality follows. Military exigencies doubtless cause difficult 
situations, but they call also for reasonable foresight on the 
part of those responsible, more especially to the native with his 
lack of direct representation. If this is not shown the result is 
disastrous. 

Uganda’s effort in the Great War does not stand in the lime- 
light. There was too much spade-work to be done to appeal to 
the Staff. Besides, the Government was unsympathetic to the 

attitude of lavish expenditure which characterized the campaign 
throughout, and checked this in so far as lay in its power, which 
was not at all popular. Also the refusal to send unfit natives 
for porter work during the later operations to maintain the long 
lines of communications from the headquarters at Dar-es-Salaam 
t to the bases of operations in German and Portuguese East Africa, 
often hundreds of miles away, upset the comfortable theory that 
there was unlimited human material which could be drawn upon 
for this purpose, to be used up, cast aside, and replaced at will. 

The consequence was that but scanty recognition was given. 

But the work was done all the same by the native and European 

communities, which freely and loyally gave their services to the 

cause. 


H. R. WALLIs 
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THE INDISCRETIONS OF THE 
ADMIRALS 


THE effect of the war upon human nerves is quite incalculable, 
and often it is not observable until the reaction sets in. Men 
who have fought steadily for months and years are suddenly 
convinced that they are the victims of some monstrous and in- 
tolerable misunderstanding, which impels them to write immense 
books to vindicate themselves. All the suppressed irritations 
and wrongs of the war burst forth in these painful volumes. It 
is as if the natural craving for appreciation of their intense labours 
and appalling anxieties, after long smouldering, blazed into fury. 
Men have been exasperated by stupid officialism, their ideas have 
been rejected, their toils ignored, their services taken as a matter 
of course. So they feel. Alas, in this world there is seldom an 
adequate compensation. 7 

What is it they want, these sailors and soldiers who write 
books? Rewards? What reward can suffice? Honours, digni- 
ties ? What’s in a word, what isa piece of ribbon? The applause 
of the great public? It is the breath of an hour. In truth, this 
world is not made to satisfy the measure of their hunger. If full 
recompense for duty fulfilled was the star of their desire, there is 
but one answer, the old answer of the lower deck: ‘‘ Shouldn’t 
’a’ joined.” 

First in order came Admiral of the Fleet Viscount Jellicoe’s 
history of his command of the Grand Fleet during the first two 
years of the war. Lord Jellicoe writes with perfect dignity and 
discretion. If it was necessary to reply to the vindictive and 
ignoble accusations with which he had been assailed, Lord Jellicoe 
chose the right method. He set down the facts, and the facts 
alone. That the facts as such made a tremendous indictment of 
naval and political administration during the years preceding the 
war was not his fault. Lord Jellicoe had been charged with 
failing to win the Battle of Jutland. His answer is to describe 
exactly what happened. People may now form their own 
opinions. But because Lord Jellicoe wrote a plain narrative, 
neither excusing nor accusing any one, in making his book he 
performed what is really a great public service. 

Then Field-Marshal Viscount French marched in with “ 1914.” 
According to Mr. J. W. Fortescue and other critics, Lord French 
permitted himself unjustly to asperse the reputation of his brother- 
officers who under the King’s Regulations cannot defend them- 
selves. If that criticism be justified, Lord French did wrong. 
But does any one suppose that the distinguished Field-Marshal 
in so doing deliberately and by the light of reason composedly 


were 
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lanned to injure men who fought in the retreat from Mons? It 
is not credible. 

Next, Admiral of the Fleet Lord Fisher, O.M., after rousing 
public amazement in the Times, issued his Memories, a work 
of a vulgarity so unspeakable that its discussion is merely im- 
possible. The book must, however, be mentioned because it 
marks the end of an epoch in the Navy and (it is to be hoped) 
in politics. The book reveals something—by no means all, but 
perhaps enough—of the sordid intrigue which replaced parliamen- 
tary government from the beginning of the century onwards. 
Broadly speaking, the country exists by virtue of the strength 
of the Navy, so that its welfare and security depend upon naval 
administration. Lord Fisher, by means of methods some of 
which he describes, obtained a despotic, an Oriental, control of 
naval administration. He says that in the achievement of des- 
potism he was supported by the late King Edward VII. If that 
statement is not true, it would be well if some one with authority 
would contradict it. Lord Esher is also mentioned. Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. McKenna appear and disappear in Lord Fisher’s kinemato- 
graph. As for Lord Fisher himself, he has limned his own portrait. 
That is to say, he has painted himself as he would like himself 
to be, and it is that reflection which is the most appalling part of 
the performance. He is the hero of his own legend, and he 
appears before the public at the very moment when that legend 
is dissipated. The war blew it into the viewless air, and a decade 
of delusions vanished. But the wreck remains. Broken lives of 
good naval officers lost to the Service, the ruins of grandiose 
experiments, millions of money poured away, the war drawn out 
with its thousands of slain: these memories remain. As for the 
political history of that period, the public may learn, if they so 
desire, from Lord Fisher how their affairs are conducted, and 
exactly to what the theory of representative government may 
sink in practice. People talk vaguely of the origins of the 
war. Given on the one side a medieval Empire whose religion 
was conquest, and the England of the twentieth century, what 
else could possibly happen ? 

Lord Fisher’s book was followed in a few days by Admiral 
Sir Reginald Bacon’s history of The Dover Patrol. Sir Reginald 
states that one of his reasons for writing the book “ is that after 
my brutal—brutal is the only adequate term I can think of to 
apply—dismissal from Dover, the Admiralty, through their official 
head, took no steps to contradict statements in the Press as to 
my work, both past and present, and the operations I had planned 
for the future, though they knew those statements to be untrue.” 

Admiral Bacon, in fact, appeals to the public to vindicate his 
reputation against what he asserts to be the neglect and injustice 
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of the Admiralty. But how can the public do anything of the 
sort? Hardly any one knew that Admiral Bacon was suffering 
under a sense of injury until he told them. Those who now read 
the Admiral’s excellent narrative will have learned one side of 
his case, but they will never learn the other—if there is another— 
and even if they did learn it, they could do nothing. 

Sir Reginald Bacon affirms that it is the duty of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty to defend the reputation of officers who 
are publicly attacked and who cannot defend themselves. That 
is true. But assuming for the sake of argument that a First 
Lord fails in his duty in this respect, we have still to ask if the 
officer who suffers can obtain justice by publishing an account 
of his wrongs. So long as the Admiralty retain the officer in his 
command, that fact should sufficiently demonstrate the confidence 
reposed in him by those who are alone competent to judge of his 
capacity. Should the Admiralty relieve him of his command, again 
the public are not, and cannot be, the judges of official action. 

But Sir Reginald Bacon goes further. He says that “ 
check on the proper use of those autocratic powers is the one 
ledge that after the war the lips of their subordinates will be 
unsealed and they will have to account for the use of those powers 
during their stewardship.” Surely here is a remarkable doctrine ? 
Sir Reginald Bacon, a flag-officer, calmly asserts in effect that 
every officer no longer on active service may, and should, in time 
of peace criticize the conduct of his superior officers. “It will 
be astonishing,” observes the Admiral coolly, “if many post- 
war publications do not emphasize the salutary nature of this 
check on official action.” One might suggest that it would be 
still more astonishing if “ this check on official action’ proved 
to be “ salutary ”’ at all, and not extremely the reverse. 

In the will of the late Admiral Lord Beresford, he directs 
that nothing among his papers shall be published which may 
injure the feelings of persons still living; and in his Memoirs,* 
published in 1914, the Admiral praised, but disdained to blame. 

“ Disevpline ! where art thou now after this Report ? ” wrote 
Lord Fisher to his friend Lord Esher. He meant the Report of 
the Beresford Committee. The answer is simple. Discipline, as 
a greater than Lord Fisher said upon a celebrated occasion, was 
maintained. Lord Fisher’s implication—he dared not be explicit: 
—was that Lord Charles Beresford, in making certain representa- 
tions to the Cabinet, was guilty of indiscipline. What Lord 
Charles Beresford did was to take the only course consistent with 
his duty as a flag-officer and with the honourable custom of the 
Service. He appealed to the Government. But where is dis- 
cipline after the indiscretions of the Admirals? That is the real 
question. It is not the letter, but the spirit which is in question. 

* The Memoirs of Admiral Lord Charles Beresford. (London: Methuen, 1914.) 
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The other day Colonel Sherwood-Kelly, V.C., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
was “severely reprimanded ” for writing letters to the Press in 
which he protested against the employment of British troops in 
Russia “in furtherance of an ambitious scheme of campaign.” 
It may be right severely to reprimand an officer who ranks con- 
siderably below Field-Marshals and Admirals; but are Field- 
Marshals and Admirals to say what they like as “a salutary 
check on official action” ? 

Every officer has the right of appeal. He may appeal, in the 
case of the Navy, to the First Lord, who represents the Govern- 
ment. Should he fail to receive satisfaction from the First Lord, 
he can, if he is not on active service, appeal to Parliament. 

Again, retired officers who relate the narrative of the course 
of events occurring in the sphere of their command, without 
comment, perform a public service. And Sir Reginald Bacon’s 
history of the Dover Patrol is the record of one of the greatest 
achievements in naval history. The public may draw their own 
conclusions with regard to the character of the administration 
which, before the war, apparently left the whole defence of the 
gate of the Channel, and the gate of England, to chance. Admiral 
Bacon had neither a sufficient staff nor sufficient ships. The 
entrance to the Channel was mainly held by the twelve Tribal 
vessels of the heroic Sixth Destroyer Flotilla, with the twelve old 
“ 30-knot ” destroyers, which ought long since to have been 
replaced, and the five 12-inch-gun monitors. One of them was 
anchored, alone, nearly every night for two years, within fourteen 
miles of the enemy destroyer and submarine base. “ In the early 
years, four Tribal-class destroyers and two 30-knotters held and 
patrolled the Straits against all contingencies, the remaining small 
destroyers assisting the shipping on the trade routes.” Fishing 
craft, often totally unarmed, served as outposts. The trawlers 
swept for mines daily upon a route of 250 miles, and managed the 
traffic. The monitors shelled the Belgian coast in twenty-eight 
bombardments, firing accurately at a range of 30,000 yards, or 
about eighteen miles. Mines and mine-net barrages were laid 
flanking the whole length of the Belgian coast. For two summers 
and one winter a daily patrol was maintained within sight of 
Ostend and Zeebrugge. The bowns, nightly holding a hundred 
merchant ships at anchor, were defended. Complete preparations 
were made for landing a division of troops on the Belgian coast, 
by pushing in ahead of monitors piers weighing 2400 tons, across 
which the whole division could have been disembarked in twenty 
minutes. Of all these things, and many more, Admiral Bacon 

resents a lucid and a spirited narrative in his two volumes. 
hese will become classic in the annals of the sea. 

“Let us never forget the part,’ concludes the Admiral, 
“heredity plays in creating the sea instinct. Look at the way 
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our fisher-folk crowded to our fleets to do the hard sea work to 
which their lives at sea had inured them, and for which our Navy 
had neither the vessels nor the men. As the crews of the old 
Cinque Port vessels and the Volunteer Fleet crowded to the 
flag when invasion by Frenchman and Spaniard was threatened, 
so our fisher-folk and the officers and men of the Merchant Navy 
and the Royal Naval Reserve and Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve 
rallied, unarmed, to do our auxiliary work in the Great War. 
Nothing but heredity could have inspired the men of the Merchant 
Navy to sail continuously and calmly when any moment an 
unseen mine or torpedo might have sealed their fate in the open 
sea, where all possible succour was rendered practically impossible 
by the studied frightfulness of the enemy, who deliberately strove 
to make our seamen cowards, and cause them to forsake their 
calling.” 

Nobly said. But concerning the heredity of the sea, there is 
another aspect of it. Seamen inherit also the habit of working 
and fighting without hope of recompense. Flag-officers have their 
troubles, no doubt. But they can appeal to authority. They can 
write books, and so forth. What then of another case of a seaman 
serving on the east coast, an old fisherman of whelks by trade, 
who volunteered to the motor-boat section in the war. He got 
the pay of a deck-hand ; saw the price of whelks rising, and him- 
self out of the trade, unable to get the profit for his wife and 
family. At the same time he was debarred from promotion to 

etty officer with increased pay, because he could not pass the 
iterary examination test. He could command the boat better 
than the coxswain. He knew the waters, the tides, the shoals ; 
he could con and steer, but he couldn’t manage paper-work. So 
there he was, and there he remained for the duration, poor old 
chap, and there were many in like case. 

Admiral Sir Percy Scott, in his Fifty Years in the Royal Navy,* 
published last month, brings another set of charges against the 
unfortunate Admiralty. He accuses the Lords Commissioners of 
habitually repressing initiative and invention on the part of naval 
officers, of deliberately retaining obsolete appliances and senseless 
methods against all reason, and above all, of obstinately refusing 
to recognize, right up to the outbreak of war, the simple truth 
that the purpose of a gun is to hit the target. 

Here is an example: “ In H.M. Navy an officer is allowed to 
patent an invention, provided that he submits it to the Admiralty 
and agrees to comply with some rather drastic official conditions. 
On January 10, 1899, I applied to patent some of the machines 
I had invented while in H.M.S. Scylla. Their Lordships, on 
March 15, 1899, replied that they were pleased to accede to my 


* Fifty Years in the Royal Navy, by Admiral Sir Percy Scott, Bt., K.C.B., 
K.C.V.O., Hon. LL.D.Cam. (London: John Murray. 21s.). 
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request, but they added that the fact of my holding a number 
of patents would, in their Lordships’ opinion, constitute a grave 
objection to my being selected for any scientific or administrative 
post in H.M. Service ” (p. 78). 

This is what the Sergeant called an “ ’ighly humorous ” answer. 
The more an officer invents, the less fitted he is for a scientific 
or administrative post in H.M. Service. Quite so. Sir Percy 
Scott is an inventive genius. He is, in that extremely rare 
capacity alone, absolutely invaluable to his country, inasmuch as 
he is able enormously to improve existing ships and appliances, 
to get the best use out of them, to invent new devices for the 
sole possession of the British Service, and incidentally to save 
money to an amount beyond computation. That is the real 
position, as Sir Percy Scott’s history demonstrates over and over 
again. But in the view of the Board of Admiralty of 1899, his 
abilities “ constitute a grave objection ” to his employment. 

In 1881 Lieutenant Percy Scott devised a range indicator and 
submitted the design to the Admiralty. Fifteen months after- 
wards their Lordships commended his zeal and intelligence, and 
twenty-five years afterwards supplied the Navy with the device. 
In 1882 Lieutenant Scott invented a light serviceable diving dress, 
rejected by the Admiralty in favour of the German pattern, and 
adopted by the Admiralty thirty years afterwards. In 1887 
Commander Percy Scott invented a mast-head signalling lamp, 
which the authorities did not wish to adopt, “so they turned it 
upside down, christened it the ‘ Gravity Lamp,’ and introduced 
it for use in the Navy as their own invention ” (p. 62). 

Sir Percy Scott cites several other instances of the pleasing 
habit of the Admiralty, when they received an invention, of 
rejecting it and then producing a variant of their own. 

But Sir Percy Scott’s great achievement is his improvement 
of the art of gunnery. He entered the Navy at a time when 
“gunnery did not matter.” Sir Percy thought it did matter. 
As a junior officer he had, of course, no right to an opinion. But 
when he was appointed captain of H.M.S. Scylla, he devised new 
methods to enable the men to hit the target, a feat then considered 
superfluous. But Captain Scott held the not unreasonable view 
that a gun which cannot hit the target is comparatively useless. 
In the Scylla, and afterwards in the Terrible, he fitted appliances 
and instituted a training which by degrees changed the whole 
practice of the Navy. Sur Percy records that throughout he was 
opposed by authority, and he deserves immense credit for the 
dogged determination with which he stuck to his guns. 

For instance: “In my letter to the Admiralty applying for 
H.M.S. Drake I pointed out to their Lordships that before she 
could carry out experiments it would be necessary to supply her 
with new gun-sights. Since 1900 I had been pointing it out to 
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them. Their Lordships well knew that the gun-sights were in- 
efficient, but they did not like being reminded of the fact. So 
on March 2, 1904, they replied as follows: ‘ Their Lordships 
strongly disapprove of the remark which distinctly implies that 
the Drake is not now furnished with serviceable sights, whereas 
the sights fitted to her guns had every improvement embodied 
in them when they were designed and made, and are of the same 
pattern as fitted to modern ships generally.’ ” 

The attention of the reader is respectfully directed to this 
admirable letter. None save an official could have written it. 
Who teaches officials the art of writing Service letters? Is there 
hidden in some secret recess of the Admiralty a white-bearded 
necromancer (paid thirty pieces of silver a week, and a war 
bonus) who instils this subtle mystery ? The object is to put the 
recipient of the letter in the wrong without committing the 
Department to anything whatsoever. Mere men of letters can 
but envy the consummate skill of these epistles. 

What was the sequel? The Admiralty “ were obliged to do 
something, so they had a conference and discovered (what every 
one else knew) that all the gun-sights of the Fleet were inefficient, 
and that the guns of the whole Fleet would have to be resighted.”’ But 
“ very little was done towards resighting in 1904.” 

One assumes, of course, that Sir Percy Scott’s account of these 
transactions and other similar experiences is strictly accurate. 
But at present the Admiralty side of the case is not made known. 

“My two years as Captain of the Excellent,” writes Sir Percy 
Scott, “‘ were one continuous battle with the Admiralty. They 
were as determined that the gunnery of the Fleet should not be 
improved as I was determined to improve it. Every suggestion 
that they could possibly delay, or turn down, they did.” On 
March 24, 1904, the Earl of Selborne, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
wrote to Sir Percy Scott, informing him that “‘ The Lords of the 
Admiralty have for long devoted, and are still devoting, their 
whole heart and soul to the question of improving the gunnery 
of the Fleet.” 

There seems here some little discrepancy of conviction. But 
in 1905 Sir John (now Lord) Fisher was First Sea Lord, Sir John 
(now Viscount) Jellicoe was Director of Naval Ordnance, and Sir 
Percy Scott was appointed Director of Target Practice. Two 
years later Sir Percy Scott reported a great improvement in 
gunnery. But he had failed to induce the Admiralty (which was 
then Sir John Fisher) to introduce director firing. It was “ not 
generally adopted until seven years afterwards, when war proved 
that the guns in our ships were of no use without it.” 

When war came, and with it the test of reparation for war, 
“only eight ships of the whole Fleet had the ir main armament 
fitted for director firing, and all work on the other ships had been 
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suspended on the outbreak of war. Practically a hundred days 
had been lost, and, to make matters worse, none of the necessary 
electric cables and fittings had been ordered. Fitting the second- 
ary armament with director firing had not been contemplated.” 
At the Battle of Jutland there were only six ships of the Grand 
Fleet completely fitted with director firing. 

Admiral of the Fleet Viscount Jellicoe (The Grand Fleet, 1914— 
1916) relates that “ a very large number of officers were sceptical ” 
as to the value of the director system ; that in 1912 Lord Jellicoe 
had become convinced of its value; that it was then decided to 
ge all later ships with the system ; and that “ little progress 

ad, however, been made when the war broke out.” He adds 
that the experience of the Battle of Jutland converted the doubtful 
to “a firm belief in the director system.” 

In June 1914 Sir Percy Scott, having, as he says, failed to 
persuade the Admiralty that the enemy submarine was a danger 
to this country, wrote a letter to the Times on the subject. Events 

roved that Sir Percy’s forecast was justified; but at the time 

is warning was received with contempt and derision. In the 
autumn of 1915 Sir Percy Scott was appointed to the charge of 
the gunnery defence of London against aircraft. After fourteen 
months of war, the defences consisted of eight 3-inch guns, four 
6-pounders, six pom-poms, and some Maxims. Sir Percy Scott’s 
account of his subsequent operations is most amusing. He stipu- 
lated that he “‘ must not be interfered with by the Admiralty,” 
got his way and went ahead. 

The public, of course, after studying the lucubrations of Lord 
Fisher, of Admiral Bacon, and of Sir Percy Scott, fall into a swoon 
of bewilderment, from which emerging breathless, they faintly ask 
if we really won the war, or were they mistaken? Mr. Winston 
Churchill, flashing into the Illustrated Sunday Herald \ast month, 

lants himself on the indisputable fact that the war was won. 
ith the greatest deference, the present writer would suggest that 
the defence, satisfactory so far as it goes, rather misses the point. 
No Admiral has been so indiscreet as to say we lost the war. 
What they do say is that it was nearly lost, that it was unneces- 
sarily prolonged, that frightful losses occurred which ought not 
to have occurred, and that had the Germans known their business 
they would have sunk the British Fleet. But Mr. Churchill adds, 
“ The only fair test is whether British naval science on August 4, 
1914, was or was not inferior to German naval science on the 
same date.” Again, with great respect, the present writer is 
unable to agree. The Royal Navy does not take its standard 
from the Germans. Its criterion is not “ German naval science,” 
but British naval science, and the complaint of the Admirals is 
that the authorities wilfully suppressed development. 
But when Mr. Churchill writes that “ until a few years before 
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the war, naval history and the art of war formed no part of the 
obligatory training of any naval officer from midshipman to 
admiral’ ; and when he says, further, that “ nothing approaching 
to a General Staff existed in the Navy at the outbreak of war,” 
Mr. Churchill indicates the real origin of the trouble. There was 
no War Staff at the Admiralty, although in 1912 Mr. Churchill 
announced that he had established it. There was no body of 
officers whose sole duty it was to study weapons and their applica- 
tion, strategy, tactics, and organization for war. “The true 
remedy,”’ observes Mr. Churchill, “ would have been found, and 
will yet be found, in the building up of a per | specialized General 
Staff Officer class for the Navy similar to that possessed by all 
the great armies of Europe. But that is a remedy which it would 
have taken twenty years of consistent policy to apply effectively.” 

Exactly. Mr. Churchill does not mention that it is now over 
thirty years ago that the late Admiral Lord Beresford resigned 
his post at the Admiralty to compel the attention of Parliament 
to that very thing; that he never ceased to urge its adoption ; 
that in 1909 a Committee of the Cabinet of which Mr. Churchill 
was a member recommended the constitution of a War Staff; 
and that it was not properly constituted until midway in the war. 

Who is responsible for the refusal? Partly the politicians, 
and partly successive First Sea Lords, who disliked sharing duties 
which of late years no one man or six men could possibly fulfil. 
Lord Fisher is particularly eloquent on the subject. ‘‘ No such 
rubbish has ever been talked as about the Navy War Staff... . 
The mischief of a Naval War Staff is peculiar to the Navy .. . 
the mischief to the Navy is that the very ablest of our officers, 
both young and old, get attracted by the brainy work and by 
the shore-going appointment,” and so on. The man who thus 
placidly exhibits his entire ignorance of the nature of war was 
First Sea Lord from 1904 to 1910, and again during the war, 
when Mr. Churchill was First Lord. A little reflection upon these 
coincidences and conjunctions will serve partly to explain the 
troubles of the Admirals, and also why naval officers with ideas 
fall into the helpless, bewildered exasperation daily discovered by 
the civilian when he sees a coal-wagon, empty save for two over- 
worked gentlemen sleeping wrapped in sacks, stopping the whole 
traffic of Piccadilly, and at the same time he reads in his newspaper 
praises of the extraordinary efficiency of the regulation of street 
traffic in our great metropolis. And then he also reads that a 
committee is considering what is called “the problem.” It is the 
same thing in both cases. 

But nothing is done in either case, because nobody is held to 
account. 

L. Cope CoRNFORD 


OUR PRIZE ESSAYS 


Tue last number of the National Review, with a view to promoting 
more serious study of the League of Nations than that project has 
yet received in this country, offered certain prizes for the best 
essays—the competition being governed as follows : 


CONDITIONS OF THE 
HUNDRED GUINEAS PRIZE ESSAY 


OFFERED BY 
THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
FOR THE BEST ESSAY ON 


“THE DISADVANTAGES AND DANGERS OF THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS TO THE BRITISH EMPIRE”’ 


(1) Open to all British-born subjects of the King. 


(2) The Essays should not exceed five thousand words in 
length, and should reach the Editor of the National Review (at 
43 Duke Street, St. James’s, London, 8.W.1) on or before 
January 10, 1920, but it is not advisable that they should arrive 
before December 25, 1919. 


(3) All essays must be typewritten and unsigned, or signed 
with a pseudonym, and accompanied by a sealed envelope, firml 
attached to the MS., containing the name and address of the 
essayist. Legibility is all-important in this matter. 


(4) The decision of the Editor of the National Review will be 
final. If in doubt as between the merits of the best essays, he 
will consult some recognized authority. 


(5) The copyright of the Prize Essay or Essays will vest in 
the National Review, which will have the right to publish any 
essays in the Competition, but if any be so published that have not 
received any prize, the writers will receive an honorarium of £1 
per printed page of the National Review. 


(6) Contributors to the National Review whose handwriti 
or typewriting are familiar to the Editor are particularly reques 
—in the event of their competing for the prize—to get their 
MSS. typewritten elsewhere and to avoid making corrections in 
their own handwriting. 
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SPECIAL PUBLIC SCHOOL PRIZE OF FIFTY GUINEAS 


In order to encourage the younger generation to interest them- 
selves in a vital question that threatens to be settled over their heads 
by unthinking es, we offer a Special Prize of FIFTY GUINEAS 
for the best Essay on the above subject, confined to those now, 
in statu pupillari, at any recognized British Public School. In 
the event of the One Hundred Guineas Prize being gained by a 
Public School boy, this Special Prize will be awarded to the 
second best Public School Essay. Otherwise the conditions are 
the same as those governing the Hundred Guineas Prize. 


A TWENTY GUINEAS PRIZE FOR GIRLS” 


As it is equally important 'that girls should realize the threatened 
Leap in the Dark, we offer a Special Prize of TWENTY GUINEAS 
for the best Essay by any British girl under eighteen (i.e. born 
on or since November 1, 1901) on the same subject—namely, 
“The Disadvantages and Dangers of the League of Nations to the 
British Empire,” to be written under the same conditions as 
regards time, space, etc., as the others. 


In the untoward and unexpected event of none of the Essays 
reaching a reasonable standard of proficiency—of which the 
Editor of the National Review will be the sole judge—the prizes 
will be withheld, and the sum of £180 will be contributed by 
the National Review to some Fund for Disabled Officers. 


N.B.—We have tried to make the conditions of the Compe- 
tition clear, and believe them to be so, but, in any case, we cannot 
correspond on the subject. 


